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CEC President Jack W. Birch is shown here (seated) 
Lorraine Briskman, president of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter of CEC, during the recent annual meet- 
ing of that group. Standing (left to right) are Dan 
Moore, vice president of the group; Merle Frampton, 
director of the House Special Education and Rehabili- 
tation Study, Washington, D.C.; and Alton Kloss, super- 
intendent, Western Pennsylvania School for Blind Chil- 
dren. 


Dear Colleagues: 
Legislation 


Your Council moved forcefully in legislative 
matters since the Los Angeles convention. At that 
convention, CEC adopted a forthright policy state- 
ment on legislation. The stamp of approval of the 
Council was scarcely dry until Maurice Fouracre 
was testifying at a Congressional hearing in Wash- 
ington, pointing out what CEC favored and found 
problematical in certain proposed legislation. The 
Council’s point of view on more recently introduced 
bills has been clearly stated in the pages of our 
journal and to Congressman. 

With Leo Connor, I called on Commissioner 
Lawrence Derthick and his policy and legislative 
aides to state CEC’s new and active legislative 
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position and to inform the Commissioner that CEC 
would solicit his help and would help him to find 
the means to heighten the importance and to 
enlarge the role of the Office of Education’s Section 
on Exceptional Children and Youth in the national 
and state educational effort in behalf of exceptional 
children. 

Conferences and informal conversations on legis- 
lation have been held with the major special edu- 
cation and health organizations and agencies. Par- 
ticularly, CEC has applauded the National Rehabili- 
tation Association’s recent statement of objectives. 
Helpful discussions have been conducted with the 
American Speech and Hearing Association and 
the three professional organizations in the education 
of the deaf. 

The Executive Committee, acting within the CEC 
policy statement on legislation approved at the Los 
Angeles convention, is considering a detailed legis- 
lative action program. 

Leo Connor, CEC’s national legislation chairman, 
has given intense and continuing effort to CEC in 
legislative matters. Credit is his for accomplish- 
ments and for insistence upon long-range plans. We 
all owe him gratitude for his energy, devotion, 


creative thinking, and wisdom. 


The Child Buyer 


That’s the name of a strange and disturbing tale 
by John Hersey. The central figure of this new 
novel is a gifted child, and the public school edu- 
cation of gifted children is a recurring theme. 
There are comments, also, on the education of 
retarded and other handicapped children. I'd like 


to know your reactions to it. 


Professionalization 


In a recent guest editorial, President-elect Leo 
Cain put the case for professionalization most effec- 
tively. The editorial was aptly timed, too, for we 
are asking ourselves how best to move toward 
professional goals in our Council, and we are 
devoting much of the Detroit convention program 
to that matter. 

Many of our members are seeing themselves 
more and more clearly as educational specialists 
applying highly professional skills in promoting 
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learning in exceptional children. Can we form the 


strong close bonds among ourselves which profes- 
ionalization requires? Real professional stature 
will arrive only when those practicing the profession 
are so effectively organized that they can present an 
unyielding common front in promoting and defend- 
ing the principles upon which the profession stands. 
Strong organization is basic, for in it resides the 
power to state and to enforce professional standards. 
There is a real challenge here for all of us. Should 
CEC be the major vehicle and the rallying point 
for professionalization in the education of excep- 
tional children? 


Leadership 


We all need strength for our daily leadership 
tasks, large and small. Let us ask God to give us 
both perception and vigor to see and to do right. 

Cordially, 
Jack W. Birch 





CAN YOU BE IN OR NEAR 
NEW YORK CITY AT CHRISTMAS? 


CEC again joins Section Q of the American Associated 
for the Advancement of Science in presenting profes- 
sional meetings, Monday afternoen, December 26 and 
Tuesday morning, December 27, on the subject of excep- 
tional children. Katherine D. Lynch, director of the Bu- 
reau for Children with Retarded Mental Development, 
New York City Schools, is the chairman. 


Roosevelt Hotel 


MONDAY—DECEMBER 26, 1960, 2-5 PM 
COMPLEX CLINICAL EVALUATION IS NECESSARY 


ETIOLOGICAL AND DIAGNOSTIC ASPECTS OF THE 
RETARDED CHILD 


PSEUDORETARDATION—CLINICAL IMPLICATIONS 
MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, THE HYPERACTIVE 


THREE “R’S IN CLINICAL EVALUATION: 
RECOGNITION, REFINEMENT, AND REMEDY 


TUESDAY—DECEMBER 27, 1960, 9 AM - 12 M 


PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH IN 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


PROBLEMS, TRENDS, AND PROBLEMS IN 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
RESEARCH IN SPECIAL EDUCATION iN 
THE UNITED STATES 


THE EFFECT OF GROUP TRAINING OF FOUR- AND FIVE- 
YEAR-OLD CHILDREN WHO ARE MENTALLY RETARDED 
(PROGRESS REPORT) 


It has become an annual event for CEC to cosponsor 
and plan these meetings, for AAAS. Both the profession 
and the press have received them with considerable 
praise. If it is possible for you to be present, you will 
enjoy attending this year’s offerings. 





Attention CEC College Personnel: 


Are you interested in teacher education 
and research relating to exceptional chil- 
dren? 


AFFILIATE WITH 


The Division on 
Teacher Education 
of the 
Council for Exceptional Children 


$l. per year 


The Division welcomes into membership 
all college personnel interested in teacher 
education and research relating to excep- 
tional children. The annual meeting of the 
Division is held at the Spring Conference of 
CEC. 


For information on membership. 
write to Mary Krider, Brigham Young 


University, Provo, Utah 


DIVISION OFFICERS 


Past President: 
F. E. Lord 
Los Angeles State College 
5151 Murphy Street 
Los Angeles 32, California 


President: 


Norris G. Haring 
Children’s Rehabilitation Unit 
U. of Kansas Medical Center, 

Kansas City 12, Kansas 


President Elect: Secretary-Treasurer: 


Allen Myers Mary Krider 
Eastern Michigan U. Brigham Young U. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Provo, Utah 











The Value of A PRESCHOOL TREATMENT PROGRAM 


or severely crippled Ses 


WILLIAM M. DIEDRICH 


Problem 


. purpose of this study was to evaluate the 


effects of preschool training on a group of chil- 


dren who, for the most part, were brain injured, 
mentally retarded, and physically handicapped. In 
an attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of pre- 
school treatment services (physical, occupational, 
speech therapy and nursery experience) for mullti- 
handicapped children, a sample of such children 
was selected from the Crippled Children’s Nursery 
School in Kansas City, Missouri. They were com- 
pared with a similar sample of children who had 
no treatment. 


Procedures 


Since it would be impossible to “match” for each 
disability and actually not statistically desirable, a 
group of children who had experienced 12 months 
of training was randomly designated as the experi- 
mental group. The children in the experimental 
group were evaluated at the end of the sixth and 
12th months of training in the areas of upper and 
lower extremity development, receptive and ex- 
pressive language, and personal-social development. 
Children who were in the same chronological age 





e WILLIAM M. DIEDRICH is assistant professor in the 
Hearing and Speech Department, Kansas University Medical 
Center, Kansas City, Kansas. @ BARBARA ALLENDER is 
speech and hearing therapist at the Crippled Children's 
Nursery School in Kansas City, Missouri. @ MARGARET C. 
BYRNE is director, Speech and Hearing Clinic, Kansas 
University, Lawrence, Kansas. 

This is a revision of a paper presented at the Los Angeles 
convention of The Council of Exceptional Children on 
April 22, 1960. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation to Mary 
Hippman, director, Crippled Children's Nursery School, for 
her cooperation in allowing us to use her files, and to Dr. 
Harris Winitz for treatment of data. 
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range as the treated group, but who had entered the 
nursery school program a year later, were random- 
ly chosen to represent the non-treated group. The 
results of the initial evaluation done on the non- 
treated group were then compared with the results 
of the retesting which had been done at the end 
of one year of training with the treated group. 

The physical therapist and occupational therapist 
evaluated motor development of the lower and 
upper extremities. The tests used are those that 
have been devised by the District of Columbia 
Department of Public Health for cerebral palsy 
evaluation (7). The items are grouped into differ- 
ent levels of monthly development beginning at 
three months and ending at 72 months. 

The speech and language testing attempted to 
evaluate both receptive and expressive language, 
using the Allender-Hood Language Scale (1). The 
items which deal with receptive and expressive 
language behavior were taken from an array of 
developmental scales (e.g., McCarthy, Gesell, Cat- 
tell, etc.). The items are grouped into developmen- 
tal levels from one month to 60 months. Hearing 
was screened with an audiometer at 500 and 4000 
cycles per second. If children could not be condi- 
tioned, free-field testing was done with noise makers 
and whispered speech. All children who had ques- 
tionable hearing acuity were referred to other 
centers for a complete audiological workup. 

The nursery school teacher rated the children in 
personal-social behavior on items taken from 
Gesell (2). There are eight areas evaluated which 
include eating, sleeping, dressing, communication, 
elimination, play activities, aesthetic behavior, and 
developmental detachment. Again, the items are 
arranged on a developmental continuum from 15 
months to 60 months. 

For the psychological examination the Cattell, 
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Table 1. Description oF 15 CHILpREN IN THE EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 











Medical Handed- 
Diagnosis CA MA* ness Braces Hearing* Vision Medication 
1. Post encephalitis 55 B33 R 
2. Mongoloid 45 C18 M Impaired 
3. Left hemiplegia 41 B33 R Short leg Atarax 
4. Left hemiplegia 52 B42 R 
5. Spastic quad 57 C12 R Full 
control Dilantin 
Gemonil 
6. Brain injury 41 C24 R 
7. Cerebral palsy 71 C26 L 
8. Mongoloid 60 C27 R 45 db 
conduc. 
9. Mild athetoid 59 C 6 M Coloboma 
10. Cleft palate, 37 C22 L Short leg 55 db 
Club feet conduc. 
Chondrodysplasia 
11. Congenital absence 10 B41 R Phenobarb 
of cerebellum 
12. Mild spastic quad 38 B28 R 
13. Epilepsy 52 C24 R Dilantin 
Phenobarb 
14. Cerebral palsy 27 C7 L 
15. Spastic cerebral 45 isan M Partial Equanil 
palsy blindness 








*Binet (B), Cattell (C) and nye (L) expresso in months. 
#Speech range 
Binet, or Leiter was utilized depending upon the 
abilities of the child. 
Subjects 

Fifteen children ranging in age from 27 to 71 
months (mean of 60.2 months) who had completed 
12 months of training represented the treated 
group. Sixteen children whose ages ranged from 
21-81 months (mean of 56.7 months) composed 
the 


ages of the two groups were no more than 3144 


non-treated group. The mean chronological 
months apart. The treated and non-treated groups 
were then compared in the five areas tested. 

The term “cerebral palsy” has been most fre- 
quently used to describe this group of children, 
but as a diagnostic label we wish to emphasize it 
is meaningless (6). In the treated group there 
were 12 known brain-injured children, two mon- 
goloids, and one chondrodysplasia. Their mental 
ages ranged from two months to 42 months. In the 
non-treated group, nine children were diagnosed 
brain injured, one as mongoloid, one deaf, one 
motor aphasic, two articulation problems, one 
mentally retarded and one who had cystic fibrosis. 
Their mental ages ranged from four months to 
54 months. All the children except one with an 


articulation problem had some kind of orthopedic 
handicap (Tables 1 and 2). 


Results 


The results of the tests on the tested group who 
were examined after six months of training and 
then again six months later are presented in Table 3. 
In every area tested (lower extremity, upper ex- 
tremity, receptive and expressive language, and 
personal-social development) improvement was 
noted, i.e., the direction of the change was positive 
in all cases. 

When the treated group was compared with the 
non-treated group, the treated group was superior 
in performance in four out of the five areas tested 
(Table 4). Only in lower extremity development 
was the non-treated group better. The direction of 
change (four out of five) is 80 percent in favor of 
the treated group and therefore, is considered 
greater than chance. 

No statistical significance tests were utilized to 
evaluate these differences further since it is doubt- 
ful that the selection of the groups could reasonably 
be replicated. That is, the children represented in 
this particular program are a unique sample and 
generalizations to other groups would be question- 
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Table 2. DescripTION OF THE 16 CHILDREN IN THE ControL SAMPLE 











Medical Handed- 
Diagnosis CA MA* ness Braces Hearing* Vision Medication 
1. Motor aphasia 
Congenital 
Nystagmus 69 B36 R Impaired 
2. Club foot, Foot 
Artic. problem 49 B54 R 
3. Cerebral palsy 69 C4 M Impaired 
4, Cerebral palsy 21 C9 M 
5. Deafness 63 L32 M 70 db 
Perceptive 
6. Mongoloid 82 B24 M 
7. Probable athetoid 42 C18 L 
8. Athetoid with Donnatal 
Convulsive dis- ‘ 
order 47 C21 R Questioned Phenobarb 
9. Cerebral palsy No 
and deaf 69 iz M threshold 
10. Articulation 51 B46 R 
ll. Mental retardation 
due to birth injury 50 C10 M 
12. Athetoid 53 B41 R 
13. Mentally retarded 81 B34 R 
14. Mixed spastic Full Some optic 
and athetoid 53 B33 R control atrophy Thorazine 
15. Cystic fibrosis 70 B47 R Antibiotics 
16. Right hemiplegia 48 C26 L 





*Binet (B), Cattell (C) and Tetley (L) expressed in months. 
*Speech range 


Discussion 

There are few documentary studies available to 
answer the question of whether preschool experi- 
ences are of value for handicapped children. In 
the field of deaf education, Lane (4), found that 
those deaf children who had entered preschool be- 
fore the age of five had higher educational achieve- 
ment when leaving school than did those children 
who had entered after the age of five. 

Kirk and his co-workers (3) have probably done 
the most thorough job of evaluating early pre- 
school training with educable mentally retarded 
children. He showed that the overall effects of 
preschool education in the development of young 
mentally retarded children were positive. By case 


Table 3. MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS IN MONTHS FOR 15 CHILDREN IN THE 
AND TWELVE (12) MONTHS OF TREATMENT 


EVALUATION AND AFTER SIX (6) 


studies and objective test results the children who 
had preschool training were better than the controls. 

Ideally, one would like to choose an experimen- 
tal group, test them at the beginning and at the 
end of the training period. Two different but simi- 
lar tests would be used to avoid any practice effect. 
Lane and MacPherson (5) have shown the amount 
of learning that takes place on test re-test data with 
deaf children. Since most of the children evaluated 
in this present study were quite retarded we are 
assuming that the practice effect may be discounted. 

In this study the same persons in each of the 
five areas did the pre-treatment testing, therapy, 
and post-treatment testing which also lends itself 
to bias. However, none of the personnel knew this 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP AT THE INITIAL 














Treatment Chrono- || Mental Lower | Upper Language | Personal 
Period || logical Age | Age IQ | Extremity Extremity _Recep. ees Social 

|x Tsp. |X | sp. |x [sp |x | sp. |x | sp |x jsp) x jsp] X [so 

Initial 48.0 10.9 | 23.0 | 17 49.7 | 27.3 i 18.2 | 11.1 21.6 | 4 21.5 | 10.2 | 16.8 Sa 21.8 | 11.4 

6 months || 543 | 108 13.1 || 27.7 | 149 || 26.2 13.3 | 20.6) 13.3 | 262 1L5 

12 months | 60.2 | 10.8 14.3 | 209 | 15.5 || 30.0 | 16.3 | | 23.1 15.8 || 29.9 | 13.7 
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Table 4. MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS IN MONTHS FOR COMPARING 15 CHILDREN (EXPERIMENTAL) WHO HAD 12 MONTHs 
OF TREATMENT WITH 16 CHILDREN (CONTROL) WHO HAD NO TREATMENT 











| Chronological || Lower Upper Language || Personal 
Age || Extremity Extremity || Receptive Expressive | Social 
a) a a ee, Ce SESE RES IS ee 
Experimental See LP I, RE | cae eM lad ; é aera ape : |} o 
iauieane) 60.2 | 108 || 241 | 143 || 309 | 15.5 | 30.0| 163 | 23.1 | 158 || 299 | 137 
| | 
Control 56.7 | 143 || 263 | 147 || 27.0 | 162 || 243] 184|148| 101 || 283 | 152 


(No treatment) 


study was going to take place because children 
were selected on whom data had already been 
collected. 

There is a great deal of overlap of the test items 
used in evaluating the mental age (especially when 
using the Cattell), upper extremity, and personal- 
social behavior. Since these areas are not mutually 
discrete the scores found in this study are similar. 

It is of interest to note that the gain made by the 
treatment group over the non-treated group in 
personal-social behavior was only two months. 
Since each child in the treated group spent part of 
his day in the nursery school where he had self- 
help experiences and activities of daily living (such 
as eating and toileting), it was anticipated that the 
treated group would have shown more improvement 
in personal-social development. However, the chil- 
dren in the experimental group were approximately 
three-and-one-half months older than those in the 
control group; therefore, part of the differences in 
personal-social development may be attributed to 
maturation. Actually, the multiple social contacts 
both on a peer and on an adult level seemed to be 
most conducive for stimulating growth in speech 
and language. The treated group was six months 
advanced in receptive language and eight months 
in expressive language over the non-treated group. 
These differences take on some importance since 
the mean mental ages were approximately at the 
30-month level. 

Other benefits that may accrue from a preschool 
training program are much more subtle and not 
easily quantified—namely, the counseling of the 
parents and the changes in their self concepts as 
well as in their behavior toward their children. 
The changes in parental modes of behavior (level 
of anxiety, lessening of guilt feelings, efc.), are 
often more important than what happens to the 
child per se. All too frequently severely handi- 
capped children can make but limited gains in 
development and for these cases the parental ad- 
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justments achieved through counseling are of prime 
importance. Structuring the parents for long-term 
goals, e.g., institutionalization, frequently results in 
allaying futile aspirations of parents who otherwise 
might have spent many hours and dollars on 
hopeless “training.” 

In addition, the preschool program can be used 
as a screening facility (8) for those educably re- 
tarded children who will profit from receiving 
further special education. 


Summary 


The purpose of this investigation was to evaluate 
whether changes occur in severely crippled chil- 
dren as a result of preschool treatment. Most of 
these children were brain damaged, limited men- 
tally, and physically handicapped. Fifteen children 
were randomly selected who had completed twelve 
months of training in a crippled children’s nursery 
school where physical, occupational, and speech 
therapy were incorporated in a nursery school for 
a total treatment program. At the end of the sixth 
and 12th month of training routine re-evaluations 
were given in the development of lower extremity, 
upper extremity, receptive and expressive language, 
and personal-social areas. Improvement was noted 
in all instances. The question is were these gains 
maturational or due to the treatment program? 

The treatment group was then compared with 
sixteen randomly selected, severely handicapped, 
children who were in the same age range and who 
had no treatment. In four out of five areas evalu- 
ated (upper extremity, receptive and expressive lan- 
guage, and personal-social behavior) the treated 
group had better scores. The direction of improve- 
ment was better than chance expectancy. 

Because the particular sample of crippled chil- 
dren selected would be difficult to replicate, the 
findings of this study must be restricted to this 
group. This would suggest a need for further selec- 


(Continued on page 195) 
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HOW emotionally disturbed children VIEW 
THE SCHOOL 


7 purpose of this paper is to show the picture 
of school and teacher as it is seen by emotionally 
disturbed children interviewed by a_ psychiatrist. 
The data came from one-hour diagnostic interviews 
with 52 children. They ranged in age from five to 
14 years; they included all diagnostic categories 
applicable to child psychiatry; and, whether spon- 
taneously or upon inquiry, school almost invari- 
ably was discussed and the comments recorded in 
my notes of the interview. Since 46 of these 52 
children made such comments, school life appears 
to be a subject of easier verbalization than I some- 
times find the subjects of friends or family. This 
idea is supported by the relatively large propor- 
tion of time they were able to devote to discussing 
their school life—on the average at least 10 minutes 
out of the hour. 

One is struck, in this investigation, by the re- 
markable contrast between the child’s view of the 
teacher as simply an impersonal censor, and the 
many functions which the teacher actually assumes 
in referring the child to the doctor, informing the 
doctor, and treating the child’s disorder. This 
gives rise to the question of whether or not the 
child’s account of his difficulties varies with the 
person to whom he is talking. It has been suggested 
that children may not give the psychiatrist or 
the teacher a true account of their real feelings or 
attitudes about school and teachers. As if to sup- 
port this contention, teachers seem to misjudge how 
emotionally disturbed children depict their school 
life. In presenting these findings to a convention 
of teachers, I first took a poll of the audience in 
order to discover what results they would expect. 
The audience correctly estimated that emotionally 
disturbed children feel mixed pleasure and dis- 





e C. E. SCHORER, M.D., is associated with the Lafayette 
Clinic, a psychiatric research and training institution, and 
the Wayne State University College of Medicine in Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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pleasure about school, but placed much too great 
an emphasis on the teacher as a topic such children 
discuss, and similarly anticipated too strongly the 
attitude that teachers blame children for the faults 
of others. Perhaps the picture is, in fact, not a 
stable one, but varies with the person to whom 
these children are talking. 


The Child Views the Teacher 


It is most revealing to learn what these children 
said and how they said it. The content of their 
comments may be represented in tabular form by 
listing the topics in order of frequency, together 
with the number of times the topic was discussed. 


Table 1. Content oF COMMENTS ON SCHOOL IN 
ORDER OF FREQUENCY OF MENTION 
Behavior difficulty Sth 42 Te : = 7&G 
Academic failure sz 35 
Academic success ee ; 35 
Family ; = ee 28 
Teacher oe es acai RE 
Feeling about school peat > 38 


Illustrations of these topics include the following. 
“I bother the others” illustrates the first topic. “I 
have trouble in handwriting,” exemplifies academic 
failure; and “Last year I was doing fine studying 
the violin,” shows success. “I got a whipping from 
my mother for my report card,” introduces the 
family into the area of school. “The teacher puts 
hard work on the board,” brings in the teacher. “I 
get nervous in school,” is one boy’s comment about 
his feelings. 

While this list is only a crude attempt to classify 
and quantify, it shows at once that the teacher has 
a definite place in the child patient’s picture of the 
school, but a less frequent place than one might 
expect. More detail about this topic will be given 
in the pages that follow. First, however, let us 
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consider what feelings about school these children 
express, directly or indirectly, in their psychiatric 
examinations. 


Table 2. FEELINGS ABOUT SCHOOL 


Pleasure and displeasure - eee ee ee ie 12 
Dislike - NS ec a es ee ore ee 
Fearful dislike - 
Guilty failure 
Neutral 

Pleasure 


These categories are loose and _ self-explanatory. 
The remarkable feature is that most commonly 
these children report some pleasure, some pride 
in achievement, and some enjoyment, mixed with 
displeasure. Yet all except one had a serious 
school problem. It is probably more to one’s ex- 
pectation that a large number, 39, expressed some 
dislike, but only 10 reported pure dislike without 
an admixture of pleasure, fear, or guilt. 

Finally, we come to the feelings these patients 


have about their teachers. 


Table 3. FEELINGS ABOUT TEACHERS 


Teacher doesn’t understand, it’s her fault lasik 1 
Teacher does understand, and helps — 

The trouble is my fault, but teacher is no help 

Teacher blames me for another student’s fault 

I like teacher 

Neutral 


Nw we S&S ob 


In scanning these comments it is interesting to 
note how few children identified their teacher by 
name; seldom did they distinguish them as “he” 
or “she” but more commonly as “the teacher;” and 
only two described what might be considered 
sketchy personal characteristics of their teachers. 
One child said her teacher is pretty; the other, who 
liked his English teacher, said, “He’s a funny guy; 
he’s my counselor.” Although these patients re- 
markably failed to see and report about their 
teachers as individuals, they occasionally did re- 
cognize teachers as helpers for studies or for be- 
havior problems, and even as personal models for 
a future career. A shy, ten-year-old girl, who had 
no use for the idea of getting married some day 
and having children, suggested that her ambition 
was “to be a nurse or a teacher and take care of 


sick people or children.” 
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The Teacher As Censor 


Usually, however, these children picture the 


teacher merely as someone to define their wrong 
behavior, but not their success, and to follow this 
with reprimand, exclusion, or other punishment. 
The teacher is reduced, by this representation, to 
a censor of bad behavior, and is not depicted as 
someone who imparts skill in learning and living 
with others. Furthermore, these children seem to be 
blind to the importance of the relationship between 
themselves and the teacher; instead, they give stress 
to the relationship they have with other children, or 
to their work in an impersonal sense. It is as if 
the teacher irrationally imposes rules, as if the 
teacher intrudes with standards felt to be foreign 
while the child is busy with others, or with his 
own activity, and says, “You are misbehaving.” 

As one might suppose, children who are patients 
commonly color this picture with the resentful “It’s 
not fair,” or the falsifying “I didn’t do it.” But 
it is surprising to discover that they most commonly 
rationalize without guilt by explanatory maneuvers 
such as saying that they were angry, or reacting to 
what someone else did, or just letting themselves 
go. In short, they see school as a sequence of 
understandable acts by themselves eventually 
opposed by the forbidding and uncomprehending 
teacher. A paraphrase of this attitude might be: 
“The teacher doesn’t understand; she just says I’m 
bad.” 

Two variants of this usual picture may be briefly 
mentioned. One is already familiar to the reader: 
the child appears overtly antagonistic to the teacher 
for moralizing and punishing but is basically antag- 
onistic to a parent and displaces this antagonism on 
to the teacher. Or the child may present a picture 
of himself and the teacher mutually defeating each 
other. A ten-year old boy, for example, was referred 
by the school when he spoke of killing himself, and 
explained: “I was absent, and didn’t take the study 
words home, and when I didn’t know how to do the 
words, the teacher hit me. Then when I walked out 
of the room, she tried to make me come back. I 
told her I’d kill myself .. . Why? ‘Cause I didn’t 
like her. I thought it would worry her.” 

From these comments, therefore, it is inferred 
that emotionally disturbed children portray teachers 
as opposing, limiting adults, and regard themselves 
as the victims of control without understanding 
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why such control is imposed on them. They seem 
unable to verbalize the picture of a constructive, 
affectionate relationship with the teachers—a re- 
lationship where teachers affectionately help 
children with subjects and behavior, and where 
pupils respond with affection by mastering the sub- 
jects and their behavior. This deficiency (as it 
seems to me) certainly prompts speculation. Per- 
haps their own internal troubles prevent them from 
conceiving of, or even recognizing such a relation- 
ship when it exists. Or, one wonders, could it be 
that some teachers, the teachers of these children, 
do give most of their energy and attention to 
limit-setting? Or could this picture reflect the in- 
fluence of mother and father on the day of the 
diagnostic interview? Perhaps the parents explained 
to the child, ““We’re taking you because the teacher 
said you are bad.” Or, finally, could this be a 
product of my method of interviewing? 

One more intriguing point. A large number of 
children are able to speak of academic success with- 
out the least reference to the teacher. Again, one 
is prompted to wonder if this results from some 
unusual emphasis by the teacher, or if the teacher 
fails to indicate to the pupil that they both contrib- 
ute to his mastery of a subject. Perhaps such a 
teacher over-credits the pupil by conveying the 
attitude, “You alone mastered arithmetic. I had 
nothing to do with that. But when you are bad, 
I alone can tell.” Another likelihood is that these 
children learn to compartmentalize success and 
failure: success in studies is their sole achievement, 
compensating for failure in behavior as defined 
by the teacher. 

In summary, then, the .child-patient commonly 
speaks of misbehavior in school, or of his academic 
work, and often refers to the teacher in a deper- 
sonalized way as merely someone who “blames” 
him. 

The Teacher As Referral Source 

The psychiatric procedure permits a different 
and direct view of the teacher to develop—as a 
referral source, as a source of information, and 
as a therapist. Twenty of these 52 patients were 
referred by a teacher—about 40 percent. In one 
of the clinics where these children are examined, 
the school usually refers about one-half the patients, 
and is the party most commonly interested in the 
child’s getting help—commoner than the family 
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doctor, the minister, or the unaided parents. As a 
source of information, the teacher has unsurpassed 
value, since he can give a more reliable and ob- 
jective report of the child, without moral tones and 
distortions, than can the parents or even the social 
worker. the 
contact with the therapist after the initial examina- 
tion; I receive calls from several teachers to discuss 
and inquire about children originally seen by me. 
And the teacher may have great supportive value 
for parents whose children are under treatment. 
The mother of a child I was treating came in 
beaming one day, and explained by saying that her 
son was getting along better in school. She knew 
this from the teacher. No, she hadn’t talked with 
the teacher, but on leaving her son at school she 
saw the teacher from afar, who signalled with her 
hand that all was perfect. A very small sign of 
support from a teacher may produce an enormous 


The teacher sometimes continues 


effect in the course of treatment. 

From the reports made by teachers on many of 
these emotionally disturbed children, one has the 
opportunity to gain an understanding of the degree 
to which the teacher fathoms the children and their 
situation. Some teachers, in their reports, stress 
primarily intellectual failure. Consider AC, a 
pretty, shy, eight-year-old girl with blonde curls 
to her shoulder, her eyes fearfully averted. In spite 
of her timidity, she was able to say these things 
about school (condensed, for typographical simplic- 
ity, as if they were made consecutively without 
digressions): “I’m here because I’m afraid in 
school. My teacher is pretty. I like spelling best, 
arithmetic least. At home I play house and play 
school. We have a blackboard and I hope to get 
a nun’s costume. I’m afraid about failing—about 
staying in the same grade, because then everyone 
would be ahead of me. When I grow up I want to 
be a nun and teach girls. My sisters are getting 
along better in school than me. My trouble is I 
am not so smart as average.” The teacher of AC 
sent me a report as follows: “AC’s achievement in 
major subjects has been retarded. There seems 
to be a block between the knowledge in her mind 
and the actual putting it on paper. At times her 
work improved but on the whole it has been very 
poor. AC can tell me orally what she knows. But 
the same thing she can tell me orally she cannot 
put on‘paper. AC is a very good child. She is not 
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in the least a behavior problem. However, she 
tends to daydream quite often. AC does her work 
but shows very little interest. As I stated before, 
orally AC can do the work. But she cannot put the 
same thing on paper.” Here the teacher, like the 
child, gets stuck on one point, rather narrowly 
concentrating on the academic problem. True, she 
unwittingly supplied us with even more important 


9 


data—about her “goodness,” her day-dreaming, 
and her apathy. 
Another teacher many stress family problems 


Consider GM, 


a sober, squirming, ten-year-old Hindu boy whose 


tather than academic difficulties. 


65-year-old father had just died, leaving him alone 
with his 33-year-old mother. Of the school, he said, 
“I stay out late and don’t get homework done. I’m 
best in English, and get ‘B’s and ‘A’s. I’m very 
slow in arithmetic, and never get to copy. Maybe 
that’s because the class is cluttered up—everybody 
around me is talking. But I work very fast when 
I’m at home.” This boy’s mother attributed much 
of the difficulty to the teacher. “Before, he had 
Hitler type of teacher, who struck the children. He 
couldn’t get along with him. He is better if built 
up by a concerned teacher. He had a very con- 
cerned teacher for arithmetic and so was never a 
behavior problem because the teacher was so con- 
cerned.” In a phone conversation, this boy’s 
teacher said, “The mother makes more of a to-do 
over the loss of the father than he does. She’s 
striving for the unusual and the exceptional. He’s 
perfectly normal but given too much indulgence. 
He tries to shock the mother. He was tardy almost 
daily. The mother is over concerned and needs 
help herself. He has her buffaloed. She has very 
high ambition herself for him.” Now here it was 
a struggle to get more information from the 
teacher about the child; one can see how the 
teacher reports primarily on the mother and her 
way of handling her son. This illustrates how the 
teacher and the mother may, perhaps without 
knowing it, be engaged in a feud. Rather than a 
purely academic person, the teacher in this instance 
appears as a person very much alert to, if not 
actually involved in, the personal power struggle 
between the child and the parent. 

Usually, however, the teacher in reporting shows 
an interest in many aspects of the child in addition 
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to his academic defects, and his home handling, 
The teacher ordinarily gives attention to the child’s 
personal feelings, his attitudes, his probable needs 
and motives. An illustration is MB, an 11-year-old 
Negro boy referred as “the most socially malad- 
justed child in the school.” This boy fluently 
detailed his school life as follows: “In school I fool 
around. In gym, I’m playing and talking with a 
boy friend. I wrote down something not nice— 
a bad word to a girl. They almost suspended me. 
I did it just to get even with the girl. She'd said | 
liked her. I said, no, you like Ronnie Wells. I got 
back at her for hitting me by writing this note.” 
At this point the boy painstakingly drew a human 
figure for me—a rather puny, several times revised 
boy, and made up this story about the boy: “He’s 
a boy about 10, a good boy, on his way to school; 
he starts playing around, the teacher catches him 
and makes him sit in a corner. Later he squirts ink 
at the girl. The teacher sent him down to the office. 
He did it just for the fun of it; he just gets in 
trouble.” Then MB drew a picture of a girl, and 
gave another narrative about this. “She might be 
on her way home or to the library. She goes in, 
sees her friends, makes noise, and the librarian tells 
her to be quiet. For a little while she is, then again 
starts. The librarian says, ‘Ill give you one last 
warning.” She gets her books, and is ready to 
leave. Before she can check the books out, the li- 
brarian says, ‘Get out.’ She tells her mother, and she 
says, ‘You go right back down and apologize.’” 
Now this patient’s mother, when interviewed later, 
could not believe that there was any problem in 
school. The principal, on the other hand, sent an 
elaborate report, in which I found this interesting 
remark: “MB’s only interest was in reading library 
books. He had an intense interest in this, to the ex- 
clusion of any other possible interests.” In addition, 
the boy’s conference teacher sent around a circular 
letter to all the teachers, amounting to six pages, 
from which a few comments will be revealing: “Aft- 
er talking to MB and receiving promise of good be- 
havior and more work—he promptly was in a cray- 
on fight and causing commotion.” “Continually caus- 
ing trouble. Finally was sent to conference teacher 
with a filthy note.” “I feel he must be handled with 
an iron hand until he feels that he is a part of the 
group—not one who is overlooked. Most of his trou- 
ble, I feel, stems from a broken home—no father in 
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the home.” And from the librarian: “MB is average 
in library; interested in reading when unable to do 
otherwise because he sits where I have direct super- 
vision over his activities. I don’t let him stray out of 
watch since he is not capable of self-direction in the 
library.” Here the teacher emerges as a person frus- 
trated after many, many tries, eager to help inform 
me, and able to recognize this boy’s innocent- look- 
ing asocial behavior. In summary, from my direct 
contact, I conclude that the teacher may prove to be 
nearly everything that the emotionally disturbed 
child omits from his picture—someone who tries to 
understand and to give help. Certainly I should like 
to emphasize that whether the teacher’s report shows 
the teacher’s interest in the academic progress, in 
the mother-child tussle, or in the child’s intentions 
and reactions, it adds a great deal to the psychia- 
trist’s understanding. 

Assuming that these findings are valid, it is hard 
them because 
of comparable data. A 


to know exactly how to use 
of lack 
with normals 
such as are 
and Zulliger, rather 
terviews, and the method of questionnaires per se 
seems likely to produce different results. Those re- 
sults which are reported for normals suggest that 
disturbed children differ by substituting behavior 
difficulty for academic achievement as their main 


comparison 
must depend on questionnaires, 
described by Jersild, 


than on_ psychiatric in- 


Fleege, 


concern, and correspond to the normals in their 
mixed feelings about schol and in their attitude 
that teachers don’t understand children. 

A comparison with other groups of emotionally 
disturbed children is impossible because only in- 
dividual cases, analyzed to show the transfer of feel- 
ings from home to school are reported. While such 
individual analyses might allow us to infer and gen- 
eralize an explanation for the common attitude that 
teachers don’t understand children, a larger number 
of emotionally disturbed children need to be sur- 
veyed in order to demonstrate whether these find- 
ings occur generally, with all examiners, or are more 
specifically related to one examiner, one school 
system, and one population center. Another study 
might explore the variations in the picture of the 
school given by different diagnostic groups and at 
different ages. The alterations of the picture during 
outpatient or residential treatment would be of 
interest. At the present time, the least one can do is 
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to offer some feedback to teachers who, after all are 
real individuals and who, if for no other reason 
than personal curiosity, wish to know how they are 
pictured by their emotionally disturbed pupils. 
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tion criteria and randomization of subjects from 
the defined population. Improved methods of test- 
ing were also suggested to avoid bias and contam- 
ination of test scores. 
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Administrative responsibility in 


PROGRAMS FOR “TRAINABLE” MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


O WE as educators realize the responsibility we 
D assume in selecting pupils for classes for 
“trainable” mentally retarded children? This ques- 
tion is asked as the result of a study made of ad- 
ministrative problems in instituting educational pro- 
grams for the severely retarded. 

The history of educational programs for the men- 
tally retarded shows that many attempts to educate 
this group have failed, resulting in the programs 
being converted to custodial care, or being discon- 
tinued altogether. In the past decade a new surge 
of interest in the education of such children has de- 
veloped in the public schools. These newly formed 
programs must accomplish the purpose for which 
they are designed, or they will again be judged 
futile and, once more, these children will be denied 
educational opportunities. 

Definition 

The terms “trainable” and “severely mentally re- 
tarded” are used interchangeably in this article and 
refer to children whose intellectual potential is 
about one-half or less of normal and whose mental 
retardation is irreversible, but who may benefit 
from training designed to further personal and so- 
cial development and economic usefulness. 


Careful Selection of Pupils 


The administration of these classes, particularly 
in small school districts, is often the direct respon- 
sibility of the chief school executive. Ultimate suc- 
cess will be due largely to his understanding of the 
unique problems regarding education for these chil- 
dren and his efforts to provide policies that will 
cope with these problems. There are many critical 
aspects of the administrator’s responsibility for 
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these classes, but one of the most basic is the selec- 
tion of children to be enrolled. 

Careful selection of these children is vital for a 
number of reasons. First is the fact that selection 
includes the preliminary identification of the chil- 
dren who need this program. Second, the instruc- 
tional content of the program can be devised only 
after the children have been selected. A third rea- 
son is the factor cited above of the need for the 
program to accomplish the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

Hill (1) warns in the Forward Look, that well 
conceived, special education services have frequent- 
ly “. . . broken down and been discarded because 
the special classes have become the recipients of 
children who were personally undesirable to their 
teachers rather than pupils with specific needs and 
for whom the services were designed.” (p. 23) 

I. Ignacy Goldberg (2) while visiting classes 
throughout the country as educational consultant 
for the National Association of Retarded Children, 
found that many public school classes for these 
children were “catch-alls” for various types of devi- 
ant pupils for whom no other educational services 
were available. 

A fourth reason for careful selection is that more 
than half of the states have laws, or regulations, 
pertaining to the provision of educational programs 
for “trainable” mentally retarded children. In most 
of these, state funds are allocated for at least partial 
reimbursement for the excess cost of these pro- 
grams. States making such allocations frequently 
specify the limited group for whom the program is 
intended. Also, federal legislation has provided 
funds for research and experimentation in this 
area. The intent of these laws must be observed 
if we are to make the most of the current effort to 
educate this long-neglected segment of our school 
population. 

A fifth reason takes into consideration the wel- 
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fare of children who might be erroneously classi- 
fied and, as a result, might have their potential for 
intellectual development overlooked, or who might 
experience detrimental treatment due to the stigma 
of being categorized as “trainable.” 


Problems Regarding Selection 


In the interest of long-term progress of educa- 
tional programs for severely retarded children, a 
study was made of major problems that have 
caused difficulty to school administrators in setting 
up such programs (3). This study throws some 
light on conditions in local public school districts 
regarding selection of pupils for these classes. Data 
for the study were obtained through a questionnaire 
sent to 490 school districts having classes for “train- 
able” children. The 403 responses indicate wide 
interest among administrators in this new area of 
education. 

Some of the most significant findings of the study 
were derived from a series of questions which 
asked about the identification and classification of 
children as severely mentally retarded. Answers to 
these questions indicate that the administration of 
these programs, particularly in small school dis- 
tricts, is still in a stage of trial and error. 

These indications come from: 

1. An expression of dissatisfaction with 
the results of local attempts to take a census 
of mentally retarded children; 

2. The difficulty experienced by some lo- 
cal districts in obtaining the services of a 
psychologist; 

3. The lack of agreement on the criteria to 
be used in identification; 

4, Confusion concerning who should be 
held responsible for classifying these children; 

5. The wide range of intelligence quo- 
tients accepted in many programs; 

6. The fact that considerably more than 
half of the districts had a school population 
smaller than that estimated to contain enough 
“trainable” children to make up a class. 


Criteria for Selection 


While the results of a psychological examination 
ranked highest as a means of determining severe 
mental retardation, still not all districts used this 
as a basis of classification. Furthermore, the type 
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Percent ot 
Districts Having 
Difficulty 


Areas of 
Difficulty 





Taking a census of mentally retarded 


children 39% 
Obtaining the services of a psychologist 35% 
Establishing a criteria for severe 

mental retardation 35% 
Determining who should be responsible 

for classification 22% 


of examination given could seriously be questioned 
since only 51 percent of the districts indicated they 
relied on a “psychological examiner” to make the 
classification, while 42 percent indicated they relied 
on the school administrator to perform this func- 
tion. 

Comments accompanying the answers to the 
question on who was responsible in actual practice 
for classifying a child as “severely mentally retard- 
ed” indicate that some administrators are confusing 
responsibility for classification with responsibility 
for determining the child’s eligibility for admission 
to a class. The following comments from respond- 
ents illustrate this confusion: 

A committee acts as a recommendation group 

to the school. 

Final decision rests with the administrator. 

The school uses the data obtained by the med- 

ical and psychological (examiners). 

These comments appear to refer to the function 
of admission, while the question referred to the 
function of classification. Many respondents failed 
to make this distinction. 

Another finding was that children with a wide 
range of intelligence quotients were being accepted 
in these special classes. Almost one-quarter of the 
districts that answered this question accepted chil- 
dren whose IQ scores were 60 or over, in spite of 
the fact that most state regulations designating the 
IQ range for “trainable” children cite the score of 
50 as the upper level of this category. 

An IQ score by itself is not adequate evidence of 
severe mental retardation and there is no magic in 
the number 50 as a cut-off point between “train- 
able” and “educable” ability. On the other hand, 
while a child may conceivably score lower, he can- 
not consistently score higher than his potential 
ability permits. Hence an IQ score well above 50 
would be a strong factor in suspecting that the 
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child did not belong in the “trainable” category. 

A further finding of significance to the selection 
of children for special classes was the number of 
pupils enrolled per unit of school population. In 
the New York (4) report of severely retarded chil- 
dren in that state it was predicted that “. . . a com- 
munity of 10,000 children in the age range of 7-18 
might expect to enroll 8 to 12 children in special 
classes for trainable mentally retarded.” (p. 26.) 

Of the respondents answering the question on the 
size of their school populations, 31 percent stated 
their districts contained less than 5000 children; 
an additional 28 percent indicated their school pop- 
ulations to be over 5000 but less than 10,000. Only 
41 percent of the districts had school populations 
of 10,000 or over. 


Relation of 1Q Range to 
Size of School District 


In the light of the above findings the question 
arose as to whether there was any relationship be- 
tween the wide IQ range accepted in some programs 
and the size of the school district. 

Three hundred and forty districts answered the 
questions on school population and the IQ range of 
pupils admitted to these classes. Of these districts 
it was found that 79, or almost one-quarter, ac- 
cepted children with IQ scores of 60 or higher— 
some much higher. Of the districts that accepted 
pupils with scores of 60 or higher, only 28 percent 
had school populations of 10,000 or over! 

The above findings show that many districts, 
supposedly too small to have enough “trainable” 
children to make up a class, nevertheless do have 
such classes. There would be no criticism of this 
if it were not also clear that they enroll in these 
classes pupils whose IQ scores are as high as the 
“educable.” That is, many of these programs in- 
clude children whose disability is other than severe 
mental retardation. 


Acceptance of “’Trainable” Children 
in Public Schools 


The foregoing facts, along with the evidence that 
some administrators fail to distinguish between the 
functions of “classifying” a child and admitting 
him to a public school program. prompted the 
opening question of whether we xs wducators fully 


realize the responsibility we have assumed in insti- 
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tuting educational programs for these children. 

The traditional interpretation of education as 
academic learning may be one reason for this fail. 
ure to give fullest consideration to this new pro- 
gram. Since the beginning of public education in 
the United States, schools have tended to refuse 
admittance to pupils who were unable to profit from 
the academic program. Even today some educators 
question whether it is the responsibility of the pub- 
lic schools to accept “trainable” mentally retarded 
children. 

However, not all are of this viewpoint. Ray Gra- 
ham (5) contends that it will not be possible to de- 
termine this point until a “sincere effort” has been 
made on the part of an “adequate staff in an appro- 
priate program;” that is, after the program has 
been given a fair trial involving years of experi- 
mentation and research. 

Knowledge about the learning ability of these 
children has been meager and often controversial. 
It is only in the last decade that widespread re- 
search and experimentation have been conducted 
in the field of mental deficiency. Public schools 
now realize that—in a program designed to meet 
their needs—these children can learn many social 
and economic skills that help them to be more self- 
sufficient as adults. The present trend is to increase 
the number of such classes. However, there is still 
the problem of identifying the pupils who need this 
type of program. 


Need for a Selection Policy 


From the school administrator’s point of view 
there are various considerations in assigning a child 
to this special program. One is the practical re- 
alization that diagnosing the potential of a mentally 
retarded child is a long and often uncertain proc- 
ess. In the meantime the child should not miss edu- 
cational opportunity but should be placed in a 
class that will offer the best available program for 
him. 

In actual practice it is often difficult, if not im- 
possible, to distinguish a child whose mental re- 
tardation could be alleviated from the child whose 
mental disability is irreversible. The mentally de- 
ficient child may aiso be emotionally disturbed; the 
emotionally disturbed child may be maladjusted 
to the point of no return. 
(Continued on page 201) 
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DIAGNOSTIC 


REFERRAL RATES 


for exceptional children 





I SPITE of all that the theoreticians, academicians, 
and clinicians know and have said about learn- 
ing problems, there is a dearth of evidence as to 
which children are actually referred by schools to 
a diagnostic agency. 

In pursuit of this inquiry, records have been ex- 
amined and reported here which reveal the diagnos- 
tic findings concerning1033 such children referred, 
over slightly more than a three-year span of time 
to the diagnostic center at Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Each of the nine state colleges in Louisiana op- 
erates a Special Education (diagnostic) Center. 
These centers are made possible by the cooperation 
of the respective college administrations, the officials 
of nearby public school systems, and the Louisiana 
State Department of Education. The latter, under 
authority of the State Board of Education, allo- 
cates funds appropriated by the legislature for the 
education, including diagnosis, of exceptional chil- 
dren. The records of cases referred and diagnostic 
findings of one center are quite similar to those of 
another in that: (a) all referrals must be made by 
the participating public school systems; (b) diag- 
nostic staffs are essentially parallel consisting of 
psychologists, social workers, speech and hearing 
consultants, and educational consultants; and (c) 
all diagnostic work of the center is coordinated at 
the state level. 

It is to be noted that most referrals reported here 





@ JOHN W. KIDD is director of the Special Education Cen- 
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originated with classroom teachers, many with par- 
ents, and occasionally physicians and others, but all 
cases were actually referred by the designated rep- 
resentatives of the participating public school sys- 
tems (“liaison persons”). Further, the population 
from which they came was predominantly rural and 
small-town, with school-age children numbering 
some 40,000. They lived in a radius of approxi- 
mately 90 miles of the center performing the diag- 
noses and were distributed among eight parish 
(county) school systems. The vast majority were 
in public school, with five percent or so being in 
private (parochial) schools. Too, more than 95 
percent of those referred were Caucasians. The 
diagnostic service, exclusive of medical procedures, 
was free to the child and his family except for 
occasional transportation costs. Some 90 percent 
of the children were seen at or near their own 
schools, the others were seen at the center. The edu- 
cational diagnostic services of the center were ex- 
clusively contracted for the participating school 
systems. 
In interpreting the figures, it is necessary to note 
the bases of classification: 
Intellectually 
SONRIIOE ack IQ 120 and above 
*Educable Retarded _IQ 50—75 
*Trainable Retarded_IQ 25—49 
Brain Damaged —...Medically verified in most cases, 
strongly suspected in others, referral 
to neurologist recommended. 
Speech Impaired ~~... Judgment of specialist with ASHA 
Advanced Certification. 
Hearing Loss -20 db for at least two frequencies in 
one ear or one in each 
Sufficiently serious to interfere with 
...--normal educational participation 


Major’ Physical 
Handicap 
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Table 1. SumMaARY OF CHILDREN REFERRED FOR DIAGNOSTIC SERVICES 









































[-. + © 2 2 Oe DT Ree ee. RU 
| Total Total 
Types of Ist Period | 2nd Period Period Ist Period 2nd Period Period 
Exceptionality 4/1/56-6/30/58 | 7/1/58-6/30/59 | 4/1/56-6/30/59 || 4/1/56-6/30/58 | 7/1/58-6/30/59 | 4/1/56-6/30/59 
| ee ate we ae £ ts eee — eee ee RES" 
Intellectually —_|No. a POS Ss Oy ae 7 7 | 7 
Superior % 4 7 5 | 
——e 2 [o; on oe " ea eee ne aes ng - | = ot | ee ——--. a 
eg | | Py an | | | 
Educable | No. | es. 0 187s 3.5 3.5 | 3 
Retarded | % | 16 24 19 1 | 
a | 
Trainable INo.|___ _ 26 2 Sees he - 33 8.5 9 8.5 | 
Retarded | % 3 2 3 
| | | | 
Brain |No. po Os” oh ee - _ 82 | thal 6 6 6 
Damaged | % | 5 | 15 8 
| 
Speech i 327 1 | 3.5 1.5 
Impaired % | 35 2 32 c 
| a 4 it 
Hearing | No. | 118 ; ee 173 3.5 5 5 i h 
Loss 1% | 16 20 17 
Physical | No. 19 ee 33 8.5 8 8.5 : 
Handicap vy 3 5 3 i le 
| d 
Vision No. | 240 ‘s, 87 327 = 2 | 2 1.5 
Impaired % 32 31 __ 82 z u 
| Ps " s 
Emotionally No. eae 112 185 : 5 ] 4 
Disturbed % - 10 40 18 - 
TOTAL i i al 
REFERRED | - 
(Actual number No. 751 282 1,033 l*4 child may be classified in more than one category. ; 
of children) * 
Number of 
Exceptionalities per 124 168 137 
100 Children 
a na - al 
A : ‘ re 
Vision Impaired ...Performance on school vision screen- every three children referred as exceptional had f 
ing lebinocular . ater) s si ° . 0 
ing (Telebinocular, Orthorater) such Gither speech impairment or a probable (refer- | 
as to warrant referral to a vision ta - ca 
specialist able) vision problem or both. Thus, the importance | a 
: : os : rae | i 
Emotionally Sufficiently serious to interfere with of regular vision and speech and hearing examina- | ‘i 
Disturbed - education and to warrant referral to tion of school children is once again underscored. | 
a therapeutic agency As the diagnostic work moved into its third full 
: ; : ; ac 
Several observations about the children referred year, several changes occurred and persisted in types z 
seem to be in order. Approximaiely one out of of children referred: “ 
5 1. Whereas during the first two years, onl ak 
*While other factors were significant, and some children e y ; ny 
below 50 IQ weve recommended for trial placement as one of every 10 children referred was du 
“educable,” the IQ basis is used above to simplify classified as emotionally disturbed, during a 
reporting. Recent modifications in classifications of excep- the third vear four out of every 10 referred ~ 
tionalities by ai! the centers will permit more precise : 
were so classified. re 


analysis of outcomes in future years. 
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2. There was a tripling, percentagewise, of 
those classified as brain damaged. 

3. The percentage of intellectually superior 
referred nearly doubled. 

4. There was a decrease of 30 percent, 
among those classified as speech impaired. 

5. More multiply exceptional children were 
referred since the aggregate percentage 
of exceptionalities in relation to the num- 
ber referred was 124 the first two years 
and 168 the third year. This means that 
among every 100 children referred the 
first two years 124 exceptionalities were 
found, and among every 100 referred 
the third year 168 exceptionalities were 
found. 

Attempts to explain these phenomena by those 
concerned include: 1. Teachers and administrators 
increasingly accepting the diagnostic service as they 
have had experience with it and the staff concerned, 
hence referring more obvious learning problems, 
particularly speech defects, first, then more obscure 
learning problems involving retardation, emotional 
disturbance and intellectual superiority later. 

2. Increasing complexity of life, and increasing 
uncertainty about the future with the advent of the 
space age actually may have brought about more 
emotional disturbance. 

3. Teachers becoming more understanding of and 
alert to symptoms of exceptionality through in- 


service education. 


PROGRAMS FOR TRAINABLE CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 198) 

However, if severely mentally retarded children 
are to be given the type of training their disability 
requires—if we are going to have special classes 
for them—we must set up a policy for selection of 
candidates for these classes that, as far as possible, 
will distinguish between mental deficiency and emo- 
tional, social or educational maladjustment. 

The “trainable” retarded child requires a non- 
academic program of a “horizontal” nature which 
endeavors to develop the full width of his limited 
potential without forcing him to heights he is un- 
able to attain; while the child whose retardation is 
due to emotional or social maladjustment requires 
a remedial or therapeutic type of program which 
may eventually lead to his making “vertical” prog- 
ress, including academic study. 
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While the efforts of small school districts to meet 
the problems of educating their deviant children 
should be commended and their difficulties under- 
stood, still, from the viewpoint of providing opti- 
mal educational opportunity for severely retarded 
children, we cannot be satisfied with practices that 
are the outcome of mere expediency. Using these 
classes to accommodate various types of problem 
children leaves much to be desired. We cannot use 
the limitations of local school districts as guidelines 
in selecting pupils for these classes. A diagnosis of 


’ arrived at by qualified medi- 


“mental deficiency,’ 
cal and psychological specialists after a thorough, 
individual examination, should be the primary basis 
for selection of these children. 


Conclusion 


The analysis of the foregoing study has resulted 
in the following conclusions: 

First, programs for “trainable” mentally retarded 
children must fulfill the purpose for which they 
were intended or they will be judged ineffective 
and eventually discontinued. 

Second, the programs cannot fulfill their purpose 
unless the candidates are the children for whom 
the programs were designed. 

Third, it is the responsibility of the chief school 
executive, or his delegate, to provide a policy for 
selection which will insuré that only the children 
for whom the program was designed should be 
admitted. 
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One point of view 





intellectual Evaluation 
in Cerebral Palisy 


T HE starting point for assessing the psychologi- 
cal attributes of a cerebral palsied individual 
should be a consideration of basic theoretical 
postulates. A feasible guiding concept would hold 
that the psychological principles posited for the 
cerebral palsied are no different from those which 
obtain for the nonorganically involved person. 
Therefore the principles purporting to explain 
human behavior should encompass both typical and 
atypical events. The atypical phenomenon, the per- 
formance of the cerebral palsied, is the focus of this 
paper. These persons, because of their condition, 
are located in the deviant portion of the behavioral 
continuum. Despite this, the same yardstick or 
evaluating procedure, should be applied to these 
individuals as are utilized with the non-deviated. 

Adherence to the proposition that there is one 
psychology for the normal and another for the 
pathological would require a host of psychologies to 
explain the variety of conditions extant in the world. 
This could lead away from the currently organized 
chaos to sheer anarchy in psychology as a body of 
knowledge and a collection of techniques. 

The perceptual view of behavior hypothesizes 
that all behavior is lawful and ordered. Therefore 
the perceptual field of the individual determines his 
behavior. From this is derived the basic assump- 
tion that the behavior of an individual (on a test 
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and in actual activities of daily living) is anchored 
in his perception of his phenomenal field or life 
space. In this phenomenal field are the many biolog- 
ical, social, and physical forces that are constantly 
impinging upon him. These needs and press seek 
expression as they are assimilated, with varying 
degrees of completeness, into the individual’s self- 
concept, the basic source of motivation. This is a 
person-centered concept which searches for the ex- 
planation of behavior in the individual’s frame of 


“. . « behavior is considered to be 


reference, i.e., 
a function not of the external event alone but of the 
individual’s perception of it” (5). This is illus- 
trated by the story of the three blind men each of 
whom was feeling a different part of an elephant 
and therefore separately described the object as a 
snake, a tree trunk, and as an oversized palm leaf. 
Considered within the framework of perceptual 
psychology, one point of view, the behavior of the 
person, handicapped or no, is a function of his per- 
ceptions. Therefore it is proper to focus on these 
perceptions and their field as they lead to behavior- 
al manifestations. Since perceptual processes have 
biological and psychological facets, the organiza- 
tion and meanings which the individual imposes on 
the stimuli in his perceptual field are affected in 
varying degrees by the physical limitations on per- 
ceiving and the person’s apperceptive mass. With 
the cerebral palsied the biological fact of the brain 
damage, and its effects on bodily organ systems, is 
only one aspect of the total person being studied. 
Combs and Snygg (5) wrote: 
“An automobile is roughly limited by its 
structure. It will not run successfully under 
water, nor will it normally fly through air.... 
In the same way the behavior of a human 
being cannot be understood through a study 
of the structure of the organism alone... . 
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We are broadly limited by our fundamental 
physiology, but the variety, the richness, and 
the almost limitless patterns of human be- 
havior can never be fully understood exclu- 
sively in terms of the physical organism.” 


This statement implies that an understanding of the 
organism must be related to a knowledge of the sta- 
tus of the sensory and motor equipment, to the de- 
gree of intact nervous system, and to the self-con- 
cept of the individual as it has been formed, and is 
being maintained and defended in the life space 
(16). This principle, derived from the normal, ap- 
plies equally to the encephalopathic individual. 
Limitations of differing degrees in the cerebral pal- 
sied may inhere in the reception of stimuli, in their 
organization and interpretation, and in the subse- 
quent reactions of the person. Thus, normal func- 
tioning may ve impaired at the receptive, associa- 
tive, and motor stages of the behavioral continuum. 


The Psychologist’s Work 


The psychologist in a cerebral palsy center must 
deal with the problems arising from this atypical 
situation. The questions are: Shall the psychologist 
resort to a search for principles and behavioral man- 
ifestations unique and limited to this selected seg- 
ment of the population? Or shall he recognize that 
reality requires that the cerebral palsied individual 
be considered in the context of the general popula- 
tion in which he is forced to spend his life? The 
former, explanatory principles based solely on a 
deviant group, could yield unrealistic planning since 
the norms would stem from a highly selected group 
which would have little or no application to society 
as a whole. The latter position, evaluating the cere- 
bral palsied in terms of the typical picture of the 
nonhandicapped group, eventuates in a more realis- 
tic appraisal of strengths and weaknesses as these 
traits enter into the individual’s everyday life. These 
are the hard facts of life. 

During a discussion of the ambivalence of some 
psychologists to accept the evaluations of the handi- 
capped based on test items designed for, and stand- 
ardized with, nonhandicapped persons, McCarthy 
(8) stated: 


“Another tendency which I think is unfor- 
tunate for the whole field of measurement is 
that with the development of highly special- 
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ized clinics for various types of cases in re- 
habilitation centers, speech and hearing clinics 
and cerebral palsy centers, workers not highly 
trained in psychometrics are being forced 
to develop their own batteries of tests and are 
using groups of items which are not stand- 
ardized and on which they develop their own 
subjective norms on the basis of their clin- 
ical experience. . . . the problem is: what do 
normal children do with the same tasks? 
Anyone who works for a period of time with 
one type of handicapped child is bound to 
develop a distorted norm biased in fa. -, f 
such cases and while discrimination vu: ue- 
gree of defect may be made carefully, the 
perspective in relation to the normal child will 
be lost without the use of standardized tests 
based on representative sampling” 


This statement focuses attention on more than the 
test; the client is included in the assessment process. 
Understanding of the cerebral palsied person re- 
quires a meaningful and acceptable referent. The 
test cannot be the referent since it is only a tool. It 
is the concept of the cerebral palsied person in the 
context of a non-cerebral palsied world which 
should be the referent. 

In essence, a major concern of psychological 
evaluation is to derive an approximation of an in- 
dividual’s potentialities and current efficiency as 
these reflections of have 
reached the level of overt behavioral expression. For 


perceptual processes 
the examiner of the brain damaged person this con- 
cern is important since it is the most direct man- 
ifestation of the individual’s mode of receiving and 
coping with problems. These, in turn, are involved 
in training and educational planning and method- 
ology as well as in occupational expectancies for 
the organically deviant person. 

Early in the testing of the cerebral palsied client 
the psychologist is reminded sharply of Strauss and 
Lehtinen’s (10) vivid and generalized description 
of this person as an organism who is: 


= . abnormally responsive to the stimuli 


of his environment, reacting unselectively, 
. . . : > 
passively and without conscious intent. 
Furthermore, such an individual “... . 
tremely mobile in attention and activity, un- 
duly attracted by the doings of others or by 


is ex- 
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the presence of normally inconspicuous back- 
ground stimuli... . In brain-injured children 
disinhibitions, hyperactivity, and distracta- 
bility should be regarded as manifestations 
of exaggerated responsiveness to stimuli.” 


These are significant perceptual and behavioral 
factors in the administration and interpretation of 
psychological, vocational, and educational tests with 
the cerebral palsied. To overlook these behavioral 
possibilities could yield a nonrepresentative picture 
of the testee with serious misunderstanding and 
subsequent unrealistic educational and vocational 
planning. Furthermore, the neophyte psychologist 
could become too easily discourged and misled as 
he attempted to cope with the somewhat different 
behavior of the cerebral palsied during the test 
sessions. 

Michal-Smith in the book edited by Gold- 
stein (7), emphasizes the role of perception 
in tests: “Work of theoretical and _ practical 
importance,” he wrote, “demonstrates _ strik- 
ing relationships between perceptual and motor 
functioning Studies also point to 
pathological figure-ground perception as a_ basic 
difficulty consequent to brain injury. Inability to 
grasp and retain visual problems, difficulty in dis- 
criminating in figure-ground, a basic difficulty in 
integrating aspects of a visual stimulation, a defect 
in the perception of apparent or illusory motion 
and disturbance in auditory perception are common- 
ly noted.”! Thus the test responses, as behavior, re- 
flect how the brain has organized the stimuli from 
outside or from within the body or areas of the 
brain. Is it any wonder that the brain injured in- 
dividual gives a variety of responses different from 
those of the nonorganic person? It must be under- 
stood, and conceded, that the inefficiency of the cere- 
bral palsied mirrors, among other phenomena, the 
inefficiency of the organizing processes with sub- 
sequent inefficiency of the executive aspect of the 
behavioral continuum. Phenomenologically the self- 
concept, the “. . . . highest or supreme value of the 
individual, and therefore the basic or primary da- 
tum for the understanding of human behavior” (9), 


1 Allen and Truss (4) (1959) found ample support for 
Michal-Smith’s characterization of the widely deviant re- 
sponsivity of the cerebral palsied person to apparent or 
illusory motion as exemplified in the aftereffect image to 
the rotating Spiral Wheel of Archimedes. 
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is revealing itself. The signs are ubiquitous, it re- 
mains for the psychologist to read them and rec. 
ognize their significance for interpretation and pre- 
diction (27). 
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FOR EVERY TYPE PROGRAM 
Write for our FREE 1960 Catalog of HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES and IDEAS, if you have it, ask for our special 
CHRISTMAS FOLDER 

CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4 East 16th St. 5832 Chicago Ave. 4707 Euclid Ave. 
New York 3, N. Y. Chicago 51, Ill. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


; 


WANTED! Occupational therapist to work 
with physical handicapped children in a 
public school setting. Must meet certifica- 
tion requirements for State of Ohio. 


Salary Range: $4250 to $7150 for 10 months 
APPLY TO: Miss Sarah E. Metzger, Associate 
Director, Personnel, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, 608 E. McMillan St., Cincinnati 6, 
Ohio. 
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CHAIRMEN ANNOUNCED FOR CEC’S 
SPRING INTERNATIONAL IN DETROIT 


General Program Chairman 
Leo F. Cain, CEC president- 
elect and vice president of San 
Francisco State College, an- 
nounces the appointment of 
his special interest chairmen, 
each of whom will be responsi- 
ble for selecting several section 
chairman for a series of meet- 
ings in the interest area in- 
volved. In cases of section 
meetings on local administration, teacher educa- 
tion, the gifted, the partially seeing, and the hos- 
pitalized and homebound, he invited the CEC di- 
vision concerned to plan the meetings. In the case 
of state administration he invited the National As- 
sociation of State Directors of Special Education to 
do the planning. 

One point of interest is the general session on 
professional standards, under the chairmanship of 
Maynard Reynolds. Group discussions on various 
aspects of this important topic will follow the gen- 
eral meeting. 

Local Arrangements Chairman Paul H. Voelker 
has announced his chairmen of subcommittees. As 
a result plans are well on the way to one of the 
most comprehensive and interesting conventions 
CEC has ever held. Headquarters for this annual 
CEC international convention will be the Statler 
Hilton in Detroit. 

Special Interest Area Chairmen appointed by 
General Program Chairman Leo F. Cain are as 
follows: 


Special Health—June P. England 

Teacher Education—Norris G. Haring 

Rehabilitation—William M. Usdane 

Blind and Partially Seeing—Georgie Lee Abel 

Orthopedically Handicapped and Neurologically 
Impaired—L. Leon Reid 

State Director—W. R. Burris 

City Directors—Frances A, Mullen 

Mentally Retarded—Richard W. Outland 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing—Alice Streng 

Emotionally Disturbed—Willard Abraham 

Speech Impaired—Darrel J. Mase 
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PROGRAM COMMITTEE FOR CEC SUMMER MEETINGS 
AT 1961 NEA CONVENTION, ATLANTIC CITY 


George Boone (Chairman) 

Director of Education for Mentally Retarded and Handi- 
capped Children 

Office of Special Education Services 

New Jersey State Department of Education 

Trenton, New Jersey 


Boyd E. Nelson 

Director of Special Education 

New Jersey State Department of Education 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Harrie M. Selznick 

Director of Special Education 
Baltimore Department of Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


L. Kathryn Dice 

Director of the Bureau of Special Services for Pupils 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Robert Rowen 

Director of School Social Work 

Office of Special Education Services 

New Jersey State Department of Education 
Trenton, New Jersey 





Homebound and Hospitalized—Elizabeth 
Wetzel 
Gifted—Ruth A. Martinson 
The Local Arrangements Committee under the 
chairmanship of Paul H. Voelker will have the fol- 
lowing groups headed by the persons listed: 
Exhibits Assistance—Helen W. O’Neal 
Finance—Eugene S. Hayden 
Headquarters—Edith Cohoe and Chester 
Loomis 
Hospitality and Information—Beatrice L. Seece 
Program Host Assistance—George V. Wade 
Publicity Assistance—Floyd Benitz 
Registration—Eula Griffith 
Room Organization—Thomas Traynor 
Social Events—June P. England and 
Elaine Hawker 
Visitation and Tours—Ralph Peabody 
Watch this Bulletin section for further announce- 
ments as plans develop. 


Legislation 


On October 25, CEC held a meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., with representatives of other organiza- 
tions interested in the education of the deaf, for 
the purpose of discussing legislation related specifi- 
cally to that field. 

Representing CEC were President Jack W. Birch, 
Executive Secretary Harley Z Wooden and CEC 
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Johnson, executive secretary of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 

It is hoped that this and similar meetings with 
other associations will serve to further a united 
front among those interested in legislation relating 
to the education of exceptional children. 


COUNCIL REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 


The Council Reorganization Committee met in 


Sh 


Baltimore, November 11, during the time of the SE 

Eastern Fall Regional Conference, for the purpose FC 

of setting up bylaws to the proposed constitution. | 
Legislation Chairman Leo E. Connor. Other repre- Upon acceptance of the proposed constitution, these ti , 
sentatives at the meeting were President Richard bylaws, if accepted, will go into effect immediately. ee 
Silverman of the Council on the Education of the Committee members present at the meeting were | 
Deaf; President George T. Pratt of the Alexander William Geer, chairman, Kuhn Barnett, Ivan Gar- a 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf; President rison, Jack Birch, Lloyd Dunn, and Harley Z | ¥; 
William G. McClure of the Conference of Execu- Wooden. When complete, the proposed bylaws will 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf; and Presi- be published in the Journal. : 
dent Richard G. Brill of the Convention of Ameri- The proposed constitution and bylaws are de- fol 


can Instructors of the Deaf. Parley Newman of the 
American Speech and Hearing Association attended 
as that organization’s official observer. Other visi- 
tors at the meeting were Powrie Doctor, editor of 
American Annals of the Deaf, and Jeanette Ninas 


signed to provide greater flexibility of operation, 
giving the Council all the legal foundation needed, 
while making it possible to effect changes in detail 
of operation with a minimum of constitution or by- 
law amendments. 





TEXT OF BIRCH LETTER TO COMMISSIONER DERTHICK. 


President Jack W. Birch is pursuing the mandate given him by the delegate assembly 
at Los Angeles. One of the assembly’s expressed goals is a more comprehensive U. S. 
Office of Education program for exceptional children. The following letter is evidence of the 
efforts Dr. Birch and Legislative Chairman Leo E. Connor are expending in this direction. 
It is presented here to inform CEC members of the scope and depth of plans the legislation 
and executive committees have in mind. 


October 18, 1960 


Honorable Lawrence G. Derthick 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Derthick: 


As president of The Council for Exceptional Children, NEA, | wish to express appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity on September 16 to share with you and Drs. Flynt, Featherston, and Mackie some of the important 
plans that CEC is developing for improvements in the education of exceptional children. As Dr. Connor 
and | indicated to you and your staff, the foundation stone of special education represents special 
services, competencies, and facilities for the education of all those children that cannot profit from the 
usual program offered in the regular classes. Thus, intellectually gifted, emotionally disturbed, and 
socially maladjusted children are as much our concern as are the mentally and physically handicapped. 


During our visit we stressed the current happenings in the field of special education as indicative of 
interest and support among Congressmen, as well as among state and local school administrators and 
parent groups throughout the country. Such national trends will be encouraged by this Council during the 
coming year through discussions with governmental officials and a more active role in legislative activities. 


As you will recall, we mentioned the general objectives and specific activities that The Council for 
Exceptional Children will pursue with the help of various interested persons. The first objective is a 
Strengthening, within the Office of Education, of federal programs for the education of all exceptional 
children. We should expect that regular Office of Education mandates and functions will be utilized to 
a greater extent than in the past. Also, we should hope to see an expanded federal service program by 
the Section on Exceptional Children and Youth and other units of the U. S. Office of Education, through 
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The University of Arizona—not lowa—is 
where RUTH STRANG is directing a reading 
development center. The error was in our 
October issue. 


SEARCH AND SCREENING 
FOR CEC EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


If you are qualified and interested in the posi- 
tion, or if you know of some other person you 
think is the right individual, please contact any 
member of the committee. For detailed informa- 
tion write to the committee chairman, Harley Z 
Wooden. 


The job description of the position is briefly as 
follows: 

1. Serve as the appointed administra- 
tive officer of an education associa- 
tion of 15,000 members; 

2. Carry out the policies of the associa- 
tion and the directives of its govern- 
ing bodies; 






. Study the problems and status of the 


association and make appropriate 
reports and recommendations related 
thereto; 


. Direct the operation of a central 


Office, possessing a current staff of 
12 persons; 


. Assume personal responsibility for 


selected Council activities; 


. Give general supervision to all other 


activities, including the professional 
program, membership services, busi- 
ness operation, and public relations. 


Status studies, increased consultative service in all areas of special education, regional and national 
conferences, collection of incidence data, the publication of reports and other pertinent information. 


An expanded staff is needed within the Section on Exceptional Children and Youth to provide more 
effective leadership on the national level. At the present time, the Office of Education lacks specialists 
in several areas of the education of exceptional children. Federal leaders in the education of deaf 
children, crippled, cerebral palsied, emotionally disturbed, and socially maladjusted are vitally needed. 
In addition, the Office needs specialists in administration, research, teacher education, and other across- 
the-board areas. Thus, The Council for Exceptional Children recommends to you, Dr. Derthick, an upgrading 
to division status of the present Office of Education programs operated by the Section on Exceptional 
Children and Youth. To this end, we pledge our every support. 


The second objective of The Council for Exceptional Children is new federal authorizations for improved 
services to special education. Based upon the needs of children and the experiences gained from Public 
Law 85-926, The Council for Exceptional Children will seek the immediate expansion of federal fellowships 
for leadership training programs in all areas of exceptionality, with adequate appropriations to cover. 
Also, in view of the shortage of special teachers, the Council will seek federal scholarships for teacher 
training—likewise in all areas of exceptionality. 


And finally The Council for Exceptional Children is intent upon promoting a federal program of special 
grants to be administered through the Office of Education for demonstration purposes, provision of 
equipment and facilities, and other special projects for the improvement of educational programs for 
exceptional children. 


As we expressed to you and your staff, Dr. Derthick, the Council is desirous of cooperating with the 
Office of Education in obtaining the best educational program possible for exceptional children. However, 
our efforts will extend beyond the Office of Education, to include activities and programs of other 
appropriate federal agencies that are in position to make contributions without usurping educational 
functions not belonging to them. At the same time, we are convinced that the provision of a strong 
federal program for the education of exceptional children should not be made through a new and separate 
agency as proposed by Congressman Graham A. Barden in HR 12328, but rather through the U. S.. Office 
of Education. Therefore, we stand ready to provide assistance to the Office in the attainment of what 
we assume are our common objectives. 

Sincerely, 

JACK W. BIRCH 

President 
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NEW GOVERNING BOARD MEMBER 


Joseph Lavender, consultant, Mentally Handi- 
capped Children, Connecticut State Department of 
Education, Hartford, is Connecticut’s new member 
recently elected to the CEC governing board. He 
will serve in office until May 31, 1963. 


CANADIANS HAVE CEC NEWSLETTER 


Members of the Council in Canada now have a 
special news advantage in the form of their own 
personal newsletter to tell them of special educa- 
tion meetings, CEC doings, news of personal pro- 
motions, and special events of national interest to 
them, If you are a member of the Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, and reside or work in the Com- 
monwealth, you are invited to send professional 
news items to 

Ruth Tinkiss 
5785 Yonge Street 
Willowdale, Ontario. 


People 


@ Mary M. Pitcu is now the consultant for the 
gifted in the Minnesota State Department of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul. Mrs. Pilch served as foundation 
consultant before this, at the Mechanics Arts High 
School in St. Paul. 


e@ VERNON E. HunGaTE, former director of educa- 
tion, Nebraska State Board of Control, Lincoln, is 
now dean of the Division of Graduate Studies, 
Adams State College of Colorado, Alamosa. 


e@ FREEMAN E. McConngeLL, former director of the 
Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center in Nash- 
ville, is the chairman of the speech and hearing 
area of the department of special education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. He will coordinate 
the teacher training program in this area, working 
closely with the Tennessee School for the Deaf, the 
East Tennessee Hearing and Speech Center, and 
area public schools. 


e Rosemary WELSCH is the new supervisor of the 
blind and partially seeing in the bureau of physi- 
cally handicapped children, the public schools of 
Chicago, Illinois. Although ETHEL WricHT has 
retired as a supervisor, she is continuing to serve 
exceptional children as an emeritus teacher ‘of the 
blind, at the Spalding School. 
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EUROPEAN STUDY TOUR IN 
SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR 1961 


Boston University will sponsor a study tour of 
special education and rehabilitation facilities in Eu- 
rope during this coming summer. Wilbert Prono- 
vost, professor of special education, who conducted 
a similar tour in 1956, will again lead the course of 
study. 

Itinerary for the 1961 tour will include London, 
Birmingham, Amsterdam, the Rhine Valley, Mu- 
nich, Venice, Rome, and Paris. Enrollment is lim- 
ited to experienced speciai education teachers and 
rehabilitation workers. Visitations will cover schools 
and centers for the blind, deaf, crippled, retarded, 
speech and hearing handicapped, and emotionally 
disturbed. In addition, special lectures and confer- 
ences are planned. Upon completion of the as- 
signed projects, six graduate college credits will be 
granted. 

Dates for the tour now are June 28-August 16, 
1961. The probable cost of the trip is estimated at 
$1295, plus $180. for tuition. Further information 
and application forms are available from Dr. Prono- 
vost, Division of Special Education, Boston Univer- 
sity. 332 Bay State Road, Boston, Massachusetts. 


NOMINATE NOW FOR YOUR CHOICE FOR 
“HANDICAPPED AMERICAN OF THE YEAR” 


Each year, The President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped awards 
the President’s Trophy to ‘“‘The Handicapped Amer- 
ican of the Year,” who has surmounted his or her 
own handicap to become a useful American citizen 
and who has helped to encourage, inspire, or facili. 
tate the employment of other handicapped Ameri- 
cans. Any physically disabled American citizen is 
eligiblé for nomination, regardless of sex, age, race, 
creed, or formal education. The 1960 deadline is 
February 1, 1961. 

If you desire to nominate a person for this honor, 
submit your nomination in letter form, and include 
documents covering the following: 


1. Name and address of nominee 


2. Pertinent facts as to his or her 
physical disability and adjustments 
to physical handicap 


. Facts as to the nominee’s contribu- 
tions, achievements, and accomplish- 
ments toward encouraging, increas- 
ing, or facilitating the suitable and 
useful employment of other handi- 
capped pérsons. 


Each such nomination must be submitted through 
and with the endorsement of the governor’s com- 
mittee of any state or other jurisdiction. Each per- 
son nominated for the President’s Trophy will au- 
tomatically receive a Citation for Meritorious Serv- 
ice certificate, if not already awarded one. 

A list of the names and addresses of all gover- 
nor’s committees is available from the President’s 
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Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Washington 25, D. C. 

CEC’s own Anne H. Carlsen, superintendent of 
the Crippled Children’s School, Jamestown, North 
Dakota, was the 1958 trophy winner. In 1959, the 
honor was awarded to Dwight D. Guilfoil, Jr., co- 
founder and president of Paraplegics Manufactur- 
ing Company, Franklin Park, Illinois. 


Other Groups 


NARC CELEBRATES DECENNIAL 


The impact of America’s five million retarded 
upon the nation’s economy, educational structure 
and family life were assessed at the 10th anniver- 
sary convention of the National Association for 
Retarded Children in October in Minneapolis. 
Representatives of 800 state and local groups in 
49 states, professional societies, civic organizations, 
and international societies came to the city where 
42 parents from 14 states met in 1950 to organize 
this national movement. The 1960 conference met 
to discuss the advances of the past decade and the 
current needs of the retarded in education, job 
training, and social welfare. 

New findings relating to genetics, cellular growth, 
and factors affecting the learning process were re- 
ported. In addition, a symposium of scientists re- 
viewed the NARC Research Fund studies now un- 
derway at 13 universities and medical centers. Fed- 
eral proposals were also covered in an address by 
Robert A. Forsythe, U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION REPORTS 
YEAR’S PROGRESS ON PUBLIC LAW 85-926 


Public Law 85-926, an act to encourage expan- 
sion of teaching in the education of mentally re- 
tarded children through grants to institutions of 
higher learning and through state educational 
agencies, was approved on September 6, 1958, Funds 
not to exceed $1 million for any one fiscal year were 
first authorized for implementation of this law in 
fiscal year 1960. 

Within the graduate fellowship program present- 
ly developed under this law, the main emphasis is 
on the training of leadership personnel rather than 
classroom teachers. It appears that the best con- 
tribution the federal government can make, in 
these first years, is to aid in the professional prep- 
aration of promising persons who will, in turn, 
train others or supervise programs and thus multi- 
ply the educational opportunities for mentally re- 
tarded children and youth. 

During this first year the Office of Education has 
progressed rapidly in the development of the pro- 
gram. In all, 17642 fellowships were awarded from 
the 1960 funds at a total value of $980,322, which 
is almost at the ceiling amount allowed under the 
Law. 

Under section 1 of the act, funds have been spent 
or obligated for 84 1/3 fellowships to 19 colleges 
and universities. The institutions used 41 1/2 fel- 
lowships during 1959-60 and will use 42 5/6 fellow- 
ships from funds appropriated for fiscal year 1960 
in academic year 1960-61. 
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Under section 2 of the act, 92 1/6 fellowships 
were obligated or used for 50 states. Of these fel- 
lowships, 21% were used in 1959-60 and funds for 
70 2/3 fellowships were obligated for use in 1960- 
61. All but seven of the states were unable to use 
their allocations. As these figures indicate, there 
has been a vigorous response from nearly all parts 
of the Nation to this opportunity for advanced 
study in the field of education of the mentally re- 
tarded. Experience indicates that not only will the 
demand for these fellowships continue, but that 
there will also be keen competition for the fellow- 
ships in the years ahead. 

For each academic year fellowships include the 
following stipends and allowance for dependents: 

$2,000 stipend, first graduate year 
$2,400 stipend, second graduate year 
$2,800 stipend, third graduate year 
$ 400 allowance for each dependent 

For each fellow enrolled under this program, the 
institution which he is attending receives a pro- 
visional supporting grant of $2,500 per year. This 
amount is to be applied by the institution to the 
cost of training the fellowship holder. 

Colleges and universities receiving grants for par- 
ticipation under section 1 of Public Law 85-926 in- 
clude the following: 


Colorado State College 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Los Angeles State College 

Newark State College 

Ohio State University 

Pennsylvania State University 

San Francisco State College 
Southern Connecticut State College 
Syracuse University 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
University of Georgia 

University of Illinois 

University of Minnesota 

University of Pittsburgh 

University of Texas 

University of Wisconsin 

Wayne State University 

Western Michigan University 
Yeshiva University 


By the end of academic year 1960-61 the con- 
tribution of leaders trained under this program will 
begin to be apparent, but, since the needs are so 
extensive, the full impact will not be realized until 
the program has been underway for several years. 


BELL GROUP TO MEET IN LOS ANGELES 


A three-day meeting of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf will be held in this 
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MILLION OR MORE BY ‘64 


This is the rallying theme of NEA, adopted by 
its board of directors during the Los Angeles con- 
vention last June-July. It means that the NEA 
hopes to gain an average of 75,000 members for 
each of the next four years. The main purpose of 
the campaign is to strengthen the association for 
the crucial years ahead. 
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California city, Feb. 23-25, 1961. Featured on the 
program, for this regional meeting, which will be 
held at the John Tracy Clinic, will be talks by 
specialists and demonstrations by children from 
schools in the vicinity. In addition, schools for the 
deaf in the immediate area will also hold open 
house for those attending the conference. Edgar 
Lowell, director of research at the Tracy Clinic has 
planned the conference to include events that will 
appeal to parents as well as those working with the 
more technical matters of professional work in the 
fields of hearing and speech and the education of 
deaf children. Mrs. Spencer Tracy, founder and 
director of the Tracy Clinic, is general chairman 
for the meeting. George T. Pratt, president of the 
Association and principal of the Clarke School for 
the Deaf in Northampton, Mass., will deliver the 
keynote address. Robert H. Cole, president of the 
Parents’ Section of the Association will also address 
the group. 


A practical do-it-yourself manual by Barbara 
Dorward. Describes construction and use of 
pegboards, puzzles for developing size and 
space perception, color discrimination, reading 
and number readiness 1960. 


TEACHING AIDS AND TOYS 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


A Practical Do-It-Yourself Manual 


64 pages 54 illustrations $1.50 


Discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 20% 


The Council for Exceptional Children, a department 
of the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





LEARNING CAN BE FUN 


for the exceptional child 


with this highly effective audio-visual course in basic elementary 


phonics. 


LISTEN AND LEARN WITH PHONICS has been 
thoroughly tested and proved in thousands of homes, schools 


and clinics. 


Here is a truly better way to help your exceptional child ad- 
vance his reading and spelling skills rapidly and simply. 


@ Gifted Children learn to read early and meet the needs 
of their greater capacity through outside reading. 


@ Handicapped Children with speech difficulties, illnesses 
or retardedness can be helped af home with just a brief 
daily exposure to the unbreakable records, the books and 
games included. 


Write today for complete information at no obligation. 


LISTEN AND LEARN WITH PHONICS 


3746 Park Blvd. Way « Oakland 10, Calif. 





NOW AVAILABLE— 


A PAST PRESIDENT PIN 
(or lapel button) 


DESIGNED FOR PAST PRESIDENTS OF CEC 


—CHAPTERS 
—FEDERATIONS 
—DIVISIONS 


AN ATTRACTIVE GIFT WHICH OWNER WILL WEAR PROUDLY 

A BADGE OF PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 

AN EXCELLENT WAY TO EXPRESS APPRECIATION FOR OFFICER'S SERVICE 
AVAILABLE WITH OR WITHOUT LIFE MEMBER INSIGNIA 

PERSON'S NAME AND DATE OF OFFICE ENGRAVED ON BACK 


PRICE: $ 8.50 (plain) 
$10.00 (with life member tab) 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW—ALLOW 6-8 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 


TO: MEMBERSHIP UNIT, THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, NEA 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W., WASH. 6, D. C. 


PLEASE PLACE THE FOLLOWING ORDER FOR 


PIN 
with ( 5 without) LIFE MEMBERSHIP TAB 


_...BUTTON 


ENGRAVING: _. oi a ea cla 
(PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT) 


UI SOP OO (PO cai 5 DAIL SEW bee 6 Oe oe oe 
UPR 2 ac a hea a asin piace 
AMOUNT ENCLOSED: $..........._-___ 
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HOW A PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAM CAN MEET 





THE DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS 
OF BLIND CHILDREN 


1* OUR generation knowledge concerning the de- 
velopment of children has grown from a collec- 
tion of undisciplined guesses into a basic science. 
Child development, as a basic science, is concerned 
with the discovery of general laws in its area of spe- 
cial concern as an end in itself. Ultimately, of 
course, such laws have self-evident implications for 
the realizations of certain practical goals which have 
social value, e.g. better understanding of individual 
children, more desirable methods of child rearing, 
the guidance and treatment of deviant children, and 
the improvement of education. Although child devel- 
opment findings do not ordinarily provide specific 
answers to specific problems in the applied disci- 
plines of child guidance and education, they are ex- 
tremely useful in more indirect ways. 

First, generalizations in child development are 
applicable to the understanding and prediction of 
the development of particular children. Second, nor- 
mative child development findings make possible 
the evaluation of an individual’s current behavior in 
terms of the maturational standards and of the dis- 
tinctive developmental tasks and problems of his age 
group. Third, thorough grounding in the scientific 
literature of child development presumably fosters 
a cautious and critical attitude toward transitory 
fads in child care or child instruction and promotes 
the search for sound and rational procedures in the 
management of practical problems. 

Schools today draw heavily upon knowledge from 
the field of child development for guidelines in 
planning classroom procedures, curriculum content, 


e@ JEANNE R. KENMORE is the coordinator of courses on 
blind and partially seeing children in the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

This article is based on a paper presented by the author at 
the April 1960, International CEC Convention in Los Angeles. 
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JEANNE R. KENMORE 


and guidance programs. The effectiveness of our in- 
structional efforts has shown a high correlation with 
our use of valid reliable information concerning the 
needs of children. 


Recognizing Similarities and Differences 


How effectively a public school program meets 
the developmental needs of blind children may very 
well depend upon the skill of the professional staff 
in meeting the needs of the sighted children. 

In special education we often begin a college 
course, a meeting, a speech by declaring firmly our 
belief that the “exceptional” child, whether he is 
blind, or crippled, or mentally retarded, is more 
like other children than he is different. Having 
established thereby our membership in the “Club 
of Popular Views,” we then devote the remainder 
of that college course, that meeting, or that speech 
to a description of the exceptional child’s differences. 
If a keen observer were to question our approach, 
we would justify it by reminding him that everyone 
knows what normal children are like, so we must 
spend the limited time allowed us in discussions of 
how the exceptional child deviates from the norm. 
Perhaps this keen observer would push his point a 
bit further by asking us how closely we restrict our 
discussions to those areas where the exceptional 
child truly deviates from the norm if that is what 
we feel is so important. 

Let us, for example, imagine a lecture on the 
teaching of reading to blind children. Now here, we 
really have a difference worthy of examination, 
haven’t we? If the lecture is free of references to 
ideas which apply to normally seeing children, and 
includes only those points which are germaine to the 
fact of blindness in children, what will be in that 
lecture? 
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Information on the construction of the braille 
code? Yes. Position and movement of the hands in 
using it for reading? Yes. Sources of supply of 
braille matterials? Yes. Ways of helping a child 
develop readiness for reading by means of braille? 
Well, here, if we are not to mention those things 
which are also true of sighted children, we are cut to 
a minimum. We can’t mention language skills, men- 
tal age, background of experience, personal and 
social development, attitudes toward reading, inter- 
ests, left to right habits, or even care of books. All 
of those items would apply to sighted children as 
well. 

As a matter of fact, I’ve never heard a lecture or 
a discussion of reading for blind children which 
would not have made a teacher of sighted children 
feel right at home in the midst of the same old 
topics. 

I am not for a moment minimizing the fact that 
a blind child has specialized needs in the reading 
program or in any other part of his life. I hope, I 
have become very much aware of a blind child’s 
special needs. My thought is that there is a stimu- 
lating challenge we might put to ourselves frequent- 
ly—a challenge to separate real differences and 
really specialized needs from those common to 
nearly all children. 


Seeing Problems of Children 
Figures from the American Printing House for 
the Blind, show that today a majority of the blind 
children in this country attend school with seeing 
children. Of the many possible explanations for this 
phenomenon, one which interests me especially is 
that increasing numbers of educators are becoming 
skillful at recognizing those developmental needs 
of blind children which are the same as those of 
sighted children, and are willing, even eager, to try 
to meet those needs. 
I can hear persistent voices which ask: 
— how the blind child fits into the physical 
education program, 
— where he gets enough materials, 
— how he feels if he loses the part in the 
class play, 
— what happens when he receives too much 
praise for winning a spelling contest, 
— how true his friendships with sighted 
companions are, 
— what his relationship is with his family. 
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If we think clearly, we find ourselves back to the 
reading lecture; for these points also apply to 
sighted children as well: physical education, mate- 
rials, losing, winning, friends, family ... . 


Using Normative Data 


A public school can meet the developmental needs 
of blind children if there is recognition of the places 
these individual youngsters have in the distribution 
curves applied to all children. Each particular blind 
child fits somewhere in the range of IQ’s. He fits 
somewhere in the achievement distribution curve 
in each subject area. His physical skills, his creative 
ability, his ease in social situations, his growth 
patterns, his intellectual curiosity, his language 
skills, his physical independence, his emotional de- 
velopment, his interests, his need to like himself— 
to belong—to achieve—all these facets of his being 
and many more fit somewhere in the ranges which 
include all children. It is important to him that we 
see the many different places that he fits. It is also 
important that he sees the way he compares with 
others. 

But one might say it is unfair to compare a blind 
child’s functioning or his potential with those of a 
sighted child. I believe the unfair part comes in 
when we cease to compare the blind child with what 
has been learned about all children. 

A public school program can give a blind child 
the opportunity of learning about the wide variance 
of abilities, interests, problems, and achievements 
of the young people his age. He has the chance to 
learn that sighted people aren’t a group about which 
to generalize freely any more than blind people are. 
As he discovers that he can do average work in 
some things, better than average in others, or poorer 
than average in some, he has the advantage of see- 
ing many aspects of himself in relation to a large 
population. 

At a certan junior high school a gifted totally 
blind boy is registered in the eighth grade. Last year 
he made nearly all A’s in seventh grade. But not all 
A’s. There was a “C” in physical education on the 
fall report card. The boy was flabby, poorly coor- 
dinated, and slow on his feet. As he said, he didn’t 
like the “C,” but he knew that that’s the way he 
stacked up against the other boys. Two other fellows 
had less physical fitness than he and they made 
“D’s.” It was small consolation. 
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On the winter card there was a “C+-” showing 
the improvement which he knew had taken place. 
By spring he made a “B-+-” having outdistanced 
most of his class in swimming, track, wrestling, and 
trampoline. In eighth grade he received his first all 
“A” report card. He had known all along that he 
was the top student in the academic subjects, so his 
greatest thrill was the knowledge that his A in phys- 
ical education had been justly earned, and that he 
was truly a first rate athlete for his age group. He 
joined the after school wrestling club and had great 
fun. To his immense surprise the winter card in 
eighth grade brought a “B-+-” in physical education. 
The coach explained to the boy that he had the po- 
tential of being a statewide wrestling champion and 
that the grade was meant to spur him on to in- 
creased performance. For the first time the boy 
objected to his grade on the grounds that more was 
being expected of him for an “A” just because he 
was capable. His blindness had played no part in 
this succession of grades. His giftedness had. 

Whatever we as educators may think of grades 
and the methods of awarding them, this boy had 
gained some important concepts about himself in 
relation to others through his school work. 

I realize that I have given a story about a gifted 
child. One might say that such a boy would succeed 
anywhere. Yet, I have seen many other gifted blind 
boys who have not learned about their places on 
the distribution curves I mentioned previously, and 
who have made far less use of their abilities. 

But what if the sample child I select is a slow 
learner? In a special situation tailored not only to 
his mental limitation but also to his visual handicap, 
he might have many happy years protected from 
the realities of the larger world. But is he really 
protected, and is he really happy? Is it possible 
that he goes home to live for short periods of time 
in a situation where he cannot find his place? 

Have you heard neighborhood children talk about 
their classmates? Despite the grading plan of “S’s,” 
and “U’s,” the children have their own rating sys- 
tem. They know who is the best reader, the poorest 
catcher, the most skillful painter. Though their own 
channels they are learning about themselves in re- 
lation to others. One cannot protect, but one can 
help. 


Meeting General and Special Needs 
All the school facilities available to the sighted 
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children should be used as needed for blind children 
including: the psychological staff, the home social 
worker; the curriculum supervisors; the science 
laboratory; the speech correction teacher; the in- 
dustrial arts shop; the counseling service; and the 
home economics program. 

At any age a blind child has special needs directly 
related to the fact of blindness. The way in which 
his truly special needs are recognized and fulfilled 
is equally as important as the understanding and 
care given his general needs. 

A public school program can meet the specialized 
needs through providing the services of a well- 
trained resource or itinerant teacher. The responsi- 
bilities of such a teacher have been clearly defined 
in The Pine Brook Report and Itinerant Teaching 
Services, publications of the American Foundation 
for the Blind. This teacher makes it possible for the 
blind child to function at his highest level and to 
make use of the rich opportunities for learning in 
the school. 

; Including the Family 

The boarding school for sighted children is far 
more common in many European countries than in 
the U.S.A. It is interesting that some people have 
explained our preferred plan of public school educa- 
tion on the basis of the importance of the home. 
While I cannot believe that English or French par- 
ents love their children less than American parents 
do, our educational structure has developed along 
lines which tend to include the parents in the pro- 
gramming of a child’s school life. The importance 
we place upon the family group may be shown by 
the fact that in some states, such as my own, there 
are no orphanages. Those children who have lost 
their natural parents or whose parents are consid- 
ered unfit to raise them, are placed in foster homes. 

A public school program for blind children coin- 
cides with the American feeling about the impor- 
tance of a child’s being in a family setting. Such a 
program has a serious obligation to involve the 
parents in the total planning and to work toward 
mutual understanding of the goals and the proced- 
ures for reaching them in both home and school. 
Frequent contact is possible. In some cases daily 
communication has been of great value for a short 
period of time. 

Encouraging Outside School Activities 

My last point is that a public school program 
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can meet the needs of blind children through a 
helpful interest in their lives outside school hours. 
Many a resource or itinerant teacher has met with 
Y.M.C.A. youth leaders to answer questions about 
the entrance of a particular blind boy in an after- 
school activity or in a summer camp. Many a re- 
source teacher has brailled catechisms and Sunday 
School materials so that blind children might par- 
ticipate more fully in their own churches. It is an 
increasingly common procedure for school per- 
sonnel to plan with rehabilitation officers for speci- 
fic aid for an individual high schooler. 


Summary 


In summary then, education has drawn upon the 
field of child development for knowledge concern- 
ing the development of children, for help in eval- 
uating an individual’s current behavior, and for 
guidance in the search for sound procedures in 
solving practical problems. The public school staff 
serving blind children must know the similarity and 
the variance in the developmental needs of all chil- 
dren and to recognize individual blind children’s 
needs in relation to the larger population of sighted 
children. Many of these needs can best be met 
through regular channels. The highly specialized 
needs of blind children can be met through the ser- 
vice of a well-trained resource or itinerant teacher 
who knows how to bring to the children the mate- 
rials, the instruction, and the counseling they need. 

Adequate communication between the family and 
the school is vital. And, when it is needed, appropri- 
ate aid should be given by the school to enable 
blind children to take greater part in after-school 
activities. 

Each blind child belongs to himself. He may be 
a member of a family group, a school community, 
a particular class; but he is first and always an in- 
dividual belonging to himself. A public school pro- 
gram can meet the developmental needs of blind 
children when the individuality of each child is rec- 
ognized, protected, and encouraged. 
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Classroom 
Prediction of | Discipline 
Problems 


NE of the most universal and timeless prob- 

lems which American public school teachers 
encounter is that of maintaining order in the class- 
room. The extent to which discipline problems are 
present in the classroom may affect the efficiency 
of the entire instructional process. It is conceiv- 
able, however, that if the troublesome child could 
be identified early in the school year the teacher 
and guidance personnel might be able to undertake 
measures to prevent such a youngster from disrupt- 
ing the class. Also a valuable end may be served 
in the identification of variables related to disci- 
pline problems in that such variables in them- 
selves may suggest possible corrective and remedial 
actions. 

The purpose underlying this study was to ex- 
amine the correlates of classroom discipline prob- 
lems in the hope that these correlates may be use- 
ful in the early identification and control of 
potential school problem children. A second and 
related purpose involved the testing of an hypothe- 
sis that since schoolroom misbehavior embodies 
certain anti-social attitudes, such a child may dem- 
onstrate personality traits similar to those charac- 
teristic of juvenile delinquents, the difference 
consisting of degree rather than kind. Should this 
hypothesis be upheld, the identification and correc- 
tion of the discipline problem child assumes vastly 
greater importance than merely preserving a peace- 
ful school environment. 


@ CLAUDE J. BARTLETT is assistant professor of psychology, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 
@ ALFRED A. BAUMEISTER is a research assistant at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 

This research was presented as a paper at the 1960 conven- 
tion of the Southeastern Psychological Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia. : 
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Procedure 

Ss consisted of 146 students representing the total 
available eighth-grade population of a mid-Tennes- 
see city of about 20,000 population. 

In order to obtain a criterion measure, the 
eighth-grade teachers were asked to rate the stu- 
dents in their respective classes as to the degree to 
which each student represented a discipline prob- 
lem. The following five-point scale was used as a 
guide for the ratings: 

Never a discipline problem 

Very rarely a discipline problem 

Seldom a discipline problem 

Occasionally a discipline problem 
5. Often a discipline problem. 

Three of the variables used in predicting the 
criterion represented personality factors of juve- 
nile delinquency. In an attempt to define a set. of 
meaningful and useful constructs relating to delin- 
quency, Peterson, Quay, and Cameron (7) have 
carried out a factor analysis of items from two 
scales of juvenile delinquency, the Socialization 
(So) Scale of the California Psychological Inven- 
tory (3) and a 40-item scale developed by Quay 
and Peterson (8). The items from these two scales 
were chosen for factor analysis because of the 
demonstrated relationships of these scales to legal- 
ly defined delinquency (4, 6, 8). The factor analy- 
sis (7) yielded five factors of which three were 
interpreted as personality factors of delinquent be- 
havior. The items showing loadings on these three 
factors, Psychopathic Delinquency (PD), Inade- 
quate Delinquency (ID), and Neurotic Delinquen- 
cy (ND), were formed into a true-false self-report 
scale, subsequently referred to as the PNI Attitude 


Schedule. 
Since classroom discipline problems represent a 
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MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the W-1 is used 
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form of antisocial behavior that in a sense may be 
considered delinquent behavior, it was felt that the 
three factors of the PNI Attitude Schedule might 
be useful for predicting discipline problems in the 
classroom. The three personality factors of delin- 
quency, used in a correlational design, were also 
used to test the hypothesis that the discipline prob- 
lem child may have similar personality character- 
istics found in juvenile delinquents. 

In addition to the three personality factors, in- 
telligence as measured by the total score of the Co- 
operative School and College Ability Test (SCAT) 
(1) and achievement scores as measured by the 
Cooperative Sequential Tests of Educational Prog- 
ress (STEP) (2) were included as predictors. A 
single achievement score was obtained from the 
STEP by combining the subtests. The intelligence 
and achievement variables were included in order 
to determine if the addition of these variables 
might improve the prediction of the criterion, and 
to examine the validity of the three personality 
factors as predictors, independent of ability and 
achievement. 

Results 

Intercorrelations between the five predictors and 
the criterion were obtained. The five predictors 
were combined, yielding a multiple correlation with 
the criterion of classroom discipline problems of 
.50. The intercorrelations and beta-weights are 
shown in Table 1. Standard errors were computed 
for all beta-weights, indicating that all but the 
weight for ND add significantly (p < .01) to the 
prediction of the criterion. The standard errors 
and significance tests are also shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. INTERCORRELATIONS AND BETA-WEIGHTS 
WITH STANDARD ERRORS 


(decimal points omitted) 


2 3 4 5 Criterion Beta 


1, SCAT 53*** —36*** —33***~35*** 09 50*** 
. STEP -03 -13 -12 -15 —-38*** 
3. PD —49***—-Z1*#* OTH BQtte 
4. ND -39*** 13-02 

. ID 19* 21** 


*significant (p < .05) 
**significant (p< .01) 
***significant (p< .001) 

The data from the PNI Attitude Schedule were 
analyzed further in order to provide some addi- 
tional information concerning this test. Reliability 
estimates for the three factor scales were com- 


puted by Kuder-ikichardson formula 14 (5). The 
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reliability was estimated to be .75 for the PD fac- 
tor, .79 for the ND factor, and .39 for the ID fac. 
tor. The low reliability for the ID factor is prob- 
ably due to the fact that it is measured by only nine 
items. Point bi-serial correlations between the three 
factor scores and sex were computed in order to 
ascertain whether there were any sex differences 
measured by the scale. No significant sex differ- 
ences were found. 
Discussion 

The correlation of each of the five predictors 
with the criterion indicates that little prediction 
can be made of classroom discipline problems from 
any of the predictors alone. Only the PD factor 
and the ID factor show significant (p < .05) cri- 
terion correlations. When the five predictors are 
combined, a multiple correlation of .50 results, in- 
dicating a moderate degree of validity for the total 
battery. If predictive validity can be inferred from 
this evidenced concurrent validity, the predictor 
battery might prove useful to the teacher or guid- 
ance worker in identifying potential discipline 
problems. 

The positive weight obtained by intelligence and 
the negative weight obtained by achievement as 
predictors indicate that, independent of the three 
personality factors, a student whose achievement 
level is below his intelligence level would be ex- 
pected to be discipline problem. This relationship 
betweer underachievement and classroom discipline 
problems indicates that the same factors may be 
partially underlying both. 

The items making up the PD factor of the scale 
indicate that a person scoring high on this factor 
sees himself as being tough, amoral, and rebellious, 
with distrust of authority. Thus, it is not difficult 
to perceive why a student who scores high on this 
factor would be seen as a discipline problem by 
the teacher, and this is evidenced by the positive 
weight given to the PD factor in predicting the 
criterion. The ID factor, which also received a 
significant positive weight, indicates that the stu- 
dent who feels incompetent and dissatisfied also 
tends to be perceived as a discipline problem by 
the teacher. The ND factor which is characterized 
by feelings of remorse, tension, guilt, depression, 
and discouragement does not receive a significant 
weight in the prediction of the criterion. Although 
a student with these characteristics may misbehave, 

(Continued on page 220) 
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he may be more careful to disguise his misbehavior 
so that the teacher will overlook it. Another possi- 
bility is that these characteristics lead to withdrawal 
behavior, a pattern of response which is much more 
compatible with the interests of law and order in 
the classroom than the more overt activities of the 
psychopath. 

In general, the finding of significant weights for 
the PD and ID factors indicates support for the 
hypothesis that the same personality factors found 
in juvenile delinquents may be present in the class- 
room discipline problem. Considering classroom 
misbehavior as a form of mild delinquent behavior, 
it would follow that the factors measured by the 
PNI Attitude Schedule, with further developments 
to improve reliability and validity, should be valu- 
able in identifying potential juvenile delinquents. 
The scale may also aid research designed to ex- 
amine methods of treatment and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 


Summary 


A study was done to investigate efficiency of five 
variables in predicting a criterion of classroom dis- 
cipline problems. Intelligence and achievement 
scores were included as predictors with three fac- 
tors from a personality test of juvenile delinquency. 
The multiple correlation between the five predictors 
and the criterion indicated that a moderate degree 
of prediction was possible. All predictors added 
significantly to the prediction except the personality 
factor of “Neurotic Delinquency.” Since two of the 
personality factors characteristic of delinquents 
were also related to classroom discipline problems, 
it was concluded that the discipline problem child 
may have characteristics in common with the de- 
linquent. Thus, the predictors used in the present 
study may be useful for identifying potential juve- 
nile delinquents. 
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adoption of this program. 
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MENTAL DEFICIENCY IN 
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at SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


a comprehensive summer program in all areas of Special Education: 


Administration 

Blind and Partially Sighted 
Cerebral Palsy 

Crippled Children 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Gifted Children 

Hospitalized and Homebound Children 
Mental Retardation 

Multiple Handicapped 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 

Speech Correction 

Vocational Rehabilitation 





Workshops, Conferences, Demonstration School and Residence School lend intensity, vitality to the summer curriculum. 


Summer Session: July 5 - August 11, 1961 


For further information write: Dr. William M. Cruickshank, 
Special Education 8uilding, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Rainbow Rhythms —RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and 
eleven other original rhymes. 

SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton 
Pickers, Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and 
imitations. 

THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes 


and Skating. Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories 
and rhythm movement patterns. 

FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$6.00 per set postpaid. The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger 
Polka. Where Is That Little Shadow, This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the 
Ball and eight other rhythm pattern movements ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are 
emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. These recordings may be used in nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and primary grades—suggested movements for exceptional children are included in the booklets. 


Mail Orders to: 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Ga. 
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SEND TODAY FOR 
THE FILMSTRIPS .. . 


“OCCUPATIONAL 


EDUCATION” 


For the Mentally Retarded 


A set of nine full color filmstrips with 
Teacher’s Manual to assist the teacher in 
helping the Mentally Retarded Pupil attain 
Vocational Competency. 

TITLES OF NINE FILMSTRIPS: 


1. The Job Interview 
2. Stocker in a Supermarket 
3. The Waitress 
4, Fixing a Flat Tire 
5. How to Use Your Checkbook 
6. The Variety Store 
7. The School Cafeteria Worker 
8. The Nurse’s Aid 
9. The Gas Station Attendant 
The complete Series of Nine Color Film- 
strips and Teacher’s Manual costs only $30. 


Send today for ten day free trial. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
146-01 ARCHER AVE., JAMAICA 35, N. Y. 





The Brown Schools 


MENTALLY-RETARDED and 
EMOTIONALLY-DISTURBED 
Children and Adults... 


Seven resident centers make it possible for THE BROWN 
SCHOOLS to place the exceptional person in a climate of 





group living most congenial to his age and interests, to his 
personality organization, and his level of social, educational, 
emotional, and physical development. 

To receive a detailed catalogue and other regular publications 
describing in text and photographs the services and facilities 
of THE BROWN SCHOOLS, use the coupon below. 
THE BROWN SCHOOLS, --------- 
Dept. H-O 

P. O. Box 4008 
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THE BROWN SCHOOLS 
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EARLY IDENTIFICATION OF 
EMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED 


CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 
By 
ELI M. BOWER 
Deputy Director, Liaison and Prevention 
California State Department of Mental Hygiene 


How or where does society attack the prob- 
lem of human maldevelopment and emotional 
defectiveness? Here is one way of beginning 
—a SYSTEMATIC, ECONOMICAL, EFFEC- 
TIVE SCREENING PROCEDURE which 
teachers and schools can employ without 
a disproportionate amount of extra time or 
effort. 
Based on six years of research 
with over 40,000 children. 

Dr. Bower presents the CONCEPTUAL UN- 
DERPINNINGS of the term ‘‘emotionally 
handiecapped’’ and the FINDINGS OF RE- 
SEARCH and shows just HOW THE RE.- 
SULTS CAN BE USED by teachers and 
schools in the prevention of personality and 
behavior disorders in children. 


136 pages 
24 illustrations 


Published September 1960 
$5.50 


THE TUTORING OF 
BRAIN-INJURED MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN 
By 
JAMES J. GALLAGHER, Ph.D. 
Institute for Research on Exceptional Children 
University of Illinois 
OBJECTIVE: To discover whether individual 
tutoring could significantly modify the 
psychological and educational patterns of 
institutionalized brain-injured, mentally re- 

tarded children. 

Six case studies illustrate the most and least 
successful cases. A description is given of the 
tutoring program as it applied to these chil- 
dren and some speculation is made as to why 
the program worked in some eases and did not 
in others. 

In a final chapter recommendations are made 
for edueational practice and _ psychological 
theory as a result of the findings of this re- 
search. 


Published January 1961 224 pages 


28 illustrations 


CHARLES C THOMAS ec PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield e@ Illinois 








LESSON AREAS FOR 


URRICULUM development must be based on an 
C understanding of the type of child we are to 
teach and of the kind of life he will lead. Because in 
the past there has been relatively little study of 
trainable children and their learning potentials, we 
have had to develop programs for them based on 
our experience with normal children of the same 
mental age. 

A review of some of the curriculum guides for 
these classes shows that they are all in general agree- 
ment as to the type of lessons that should be includ- 
ed in any program. Such programs usually include 
experiences in the areas of self-help, speech training, 
motor and sensory development, music, crafts, and 
social techniques such as sharing, taking turns, and 
getting along with others. The specific activities are 
usually on the level of a very young child, proba- 
bly because these children’s mental ages range from 
about two to six. 


Results of Recent Study 


As a part of a recent study done at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education, an analysis was made of 
the types of lessons then being used in classes with 
trainable children. Ninety-one* types of lessons 
were identified and categorized under 15 major 
areas. A comparison of these results with available 
curriculum guides shows that, although the type of 
categorization or organization might vary, all of 
these lessons were mentioned or implied along with 
a few others not observed in this study. 

It seems, therefore, that teachers are attempting 
to offer children the types of activities suggested in 
the various guides. In the Peabody study, observa- 


*Seven additional types, not directly observed, were in- 
cluded in the original analysis. 





@ MARGARET HUDSON is a teacher of the high school 
educable special training class, Santa Cruz, California. This 
article is based on research performed pursuant to Contract 
SAE 6462, between the U.S. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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the trainable child 


MARGARET HUDSON 


tions were recorded in 29 Tennessee classes for 100 
minutes in the fall and for another 100 minutes in 
the spring. While the combination of 5800 hours of 
observation was enough to give a reliable estimate 
of what was going on in these classrooms, it is ob- 
vious that spending two mornings a year in any 
one room will not give a comprehensive view of 
what any one teacher is doing. Therefore, we can 
only speak in general terms of what was actually 
happening in these classrooms in this one part of 
the country. 

Although 91 different types of lessons were ob- 
served there was a wide varation in how often a 
topic was presented. Since the frequency of use of 
lessons might have some implications for curricu- 
lum building, one part of the analysis in the Pea- 
body study was concerned with this aspect. 


FREQUENCY OF USE 


Twelve types of lessons which were each used 75 
or more times accounted for 52 percent of the total 
frequency. Thus the other 79 lessons made up less 
than half of the lesson topics observed. The 12 most 
used lesson topics, in order of rank were those on: 


1. Work habits 

2. Flag salute 

3. Following directions 

4. Number experiences 

5. Singing 

6. Visual and auditory discrimination 
7. Concept building 

8. Manipulative skills 

9. Talking and “sharing” time 
10. Social techniques 

11. Color discrimination 

12. Taking turns 


The time of day observed may have had something 
to do with the number of lessons on flag salute, sing- 
ing, and perhaps talking time and sharing, since 
some sort of opening ceremony was usually used. 
However, most of these lessons would seem to be 
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getting at some of the earnings considered most 
needed for this type of child. 

The frequency count was a simple enumeration 
of each time a topic was touched, no matter how 
briefly. It became apparent that the number of times 
a topic was used was not necessarily taking into ac- 
count the amount of emphasis placed on each les- 
son. For example, one teacher might simply give a 
direction to one of several children, while another 
might play a game with them in which each child 
had several turns to try to follow progressively 
more difficult directions. 


EMPHASIS 

Therefore, in order to get some idea of how much 
emphasis was being put on each lesson area, a meas- 
ure was devised in which one point was given for 
what might be called “incidental” teaching; where 
a topic was just mentioned, or a child was doing the 
lesson by himself with no apparent help or instruc- 
tion from the teacher—but still obviously getting 
some practice. Three points were given if some sort 
of short instruction, explanation, discussion, or dem- 
onstration was present; and five points were given 
if the teacher seemed to be emphasizing it either 
as a separate lesson or all through a period as part 
of another lesson. 

When amount of emphasis was computed for each 
individual type of lesson with the above formula, 
the 12 lessons receiving most emphasis, in rank 
order, were: 

1. Numbers 

2. Singing 

3. Talking time 

4. Following directions 

5. Visual and auditory discrimination 

6. Work habits 
7. Manipulative skill 

8. “Chapel” 

9. Reading 

10. Coler discrimination 

11. Unison speaking 

12. Concept building 
While nine of the 12 most used lessons were among 
these 12 receiving most emphasis, a rank order cor- 
relation of —.13 for the top 12 shows that the 
amount of emphasis varied. Also, while flag salute 
and social techniques were not among the 12 most 
emphasized, they had ranks of 15 and 17 respec- 
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tively, out of 91, and thus were still receiving a rel- 
atively large amount of teaching time. However, tak- 
ing turns, while 12th in rank in number of times 
used was 32nd in rank when amount of emphasis 
was computed; this type of learning seemed to be 
used in an incidental way, as the situation arose. 
Specific planning in advance might help provide 
more opportunities for teaching; perhaps more 
study is needed of how to teach this type of needed 
learning. 

As noted earlier, the lessons in the Peabody 
study were organized into 15 major categories 
These 15 categories were compared for amount of 
emphasis. When both fall and spring observations 
were combined, the following rank and degree of 
emphasis were found: 


1. Language development—1628 

2. Motor development—829, almost one-half 
that of language development 

3, and 4. Mental development and sensory 
training both at more than 700 

5, 6, and 7. Music, health, and safety, and 
, social studies, all over 600 

8. Arithmetic—579 

9, 10, 11. Self-help, occupational education. 

and socialization, over 400 

12. Arts and crafts—342 

13. Dramatization—260 

14. Science concepts—192 

15. Practical arts—155. 


In any discussion of what to teach we cannot 
avoid the question of how valuable to the child are 
the types of experiences we are giving him. Lan- 
guage development, for instance, seems to be receiv- 
ing a disproportionate amount of emphasis. Are we 
really sure however, that language development is 
a sufficiently profitable area of learning to warrant 
the amount of time spent on it, or is the stress on 
this area just reflecting the school’s high level of 
dependence on verbalization and the fact that we 
have tended to base our programs on our experi- 
ence with normal children of the same mental age? 

In Motor Skills, which came second, manipula- 
tive skills ranked high both in frequency and 
amount of emphasis. At first glance this seems 
practical, but this activity included much use of 
puzzles and similar material. One might question 
whether this is the best way to prepare a child for 
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everyday living, or whether this type of activity, 
too, is getting a disproportionate amount of time. 

Practical Arts, on the other hand, received rela- 
tively little emphasis and was least used. While it 
is possible that such lessons were done at other 
times than when the observations were made, it was 
apparent that most classes had little in the way 
of equipment or opportunity for most experiences 
with these skills. Yet, these types of learning would 
seem to be among the most useful for this type of 
child. Perhaps in our attempts to keep the program 
within the mental age range of these children we 
have been working on an infantile level, forgetting 
that physical development and experiential level 
are not proceeding as slowly as is mental develop- 
ment, and that the trainable child, as he becomes 
10 to 15 years old should have more experiences 
in the practical arts. 

This entire problem of a developmental approach 
to curriculum building needs more study. Just how 
closely related are the various developmental cri- 
teria? We know that mental development is re- 
tarded. How closely are such things as emotional, 
social, physical, motor, and language development 
related to mental development? When is the best 
time for teaching certain lessons? We are not sure. 
But we should know more than we do. 


AGE VARIATIONS 


If there is a difference between mental and intel- 
lectual functioning, in that a person of 30 with a 
mental age of 12 years does not have the “mind” 
of a 12-year-old child (3), we probably need to 
have a different type of program for a youth of 15 
with a mental age of six than we would have for a 
six-year-old. Perhaps, in leaning too much on our 
experience with normal children of the same mental 
age, we are doing a disservice to trainable children. 

One thing, then, that seems to be indicated in 
curriculum building for trainable classes is a varia- 
tion in types of lessons according to age of the 
children. In the Peabody study, there were not 
enough classes of all younger or all older children 
for a statistical analysis by age levels. However. 
when four of the classes were compared, two of 
primary children and two of older children, (i.e., 
all children, in their teens, ages ranging from 13 
to 20) all with teachers ranked among the most 
skillful in this study, a pattern does appear. 
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In primary classes, more emphasis was placed on 





the following areas: 


a 


6. 


“I 


9. 


10. 


Arts and crafts in general, at a ratio of 
almost four to one, with coloring, draw- 
ing or painting, pasting and cutting used 


most. 


Motor development as a major category, 
almost three to one. Emphasis here was 
on basic skills such as throwing a ball, 
manipulative skills, finger play, and free 


play. 


Self-help in general, at about two to one. 
with washing, toileting, and dressing 


stressed most. 


Dramatizations, with dramatic play such 
as playhouse, store, etc., and using ges- 
tures with songs were used most, at 


two to one. 


Health and safety as a major category. 
at almost two to one, Nutrition period, 
rest, keeping self-and-things clean, safety, 
and posture were stressed most. 


Music, less than two to one, but about 
77 percent more, with the emphasis for 
younger children in rhythms, keeping 
time, using rhythm instruments, and 


listening, as well as singing. 


What was called science concepts, about 
71 percent more, in learning about pets, 
other animals, and aspects of nature 


and weather. 


Thinking skills involved in mental devel- 
opment as a major category, at 78 per- 
cent more, in types of lessons such as 
memory training and following direc- 


tions. 


Specific lessons under the socialization 
category, such as taking turns, sharing, 
and getting along with others. 


And a few specific other lessons, such as 
speech drills, roll call, and reading pic- 
tures, under language development; and 
work habits, which were part of the occu- 
pational education category. 
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In older classes, more emphasis was placed on 





the following areas: 


a 


6. 


All types of lessons relating to arithmetic, 
with a ration of 11 to 1. 


Practical Arts as a major category, three 
to one, although the younger children 
did a bit more with helping to dry dishes 
after eating. 


The major category of social studies, at 
seven to one, with most emphasis on lessons 
about home and community, holidays, 
and flag salute, what the teachers called 
“chapel,” concepts about calendar names, 
and learning their own names and 


addresses. 


Language development as a whole, at 
two to one, including specific lesson areas 
of writing (usually copying words), read- 
ing (such as recognizing names and words 
and using beginning workbooks), story 
telling, listening skills, and unison speak- 
ing. Both younger and older groups em- 
phasized talking-time. 


Occupational education as a major cate- 
gory, 73 percent more, especially in 
lessons such as planning the day’s work, 
following printed directions (as in 
recipes) and using tools. Work habits 
were stressed almost as much as with the 
younger group and were most stressed 
in this major category. 


Sensory training in general, 78 percent 
more, especially in visual and auditory 
discrimination with music and matching 
words and numbers, and other “senses” 
such as spatial relationships, touch, and 
feel. Stress on color discrimination was 
about equal for both older and younger. 


Some specific lessons in areas where either 
the younger classes had more in the total 
category or there was little difference be- 
tween the two groups. These included 
making craft objects; learning about foods 
and needing a drink; singing; doing ex- 


ercises; learning the social techniques; 


and helping others; grooming and brush- 
ing teeth; and problem solving. 
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The Time 


..- for all good teachers 

and parents to come to 

the aid of children of 
all ages who are learning to tell time. 


Children find the hour hand on the clock 
much easier to read than the minute hand. 
**The Green-Eyed Monster” is a card game 
which develops the skill of reading the 
minute hand. 


The authors are Virginia Baker, Supervisor of 
Special Education, State of Ohio Department 
of Education, and James Rudder, Special Class 
Teacher, Steubenville, Ohio. 


Instructions and ‘“‘check card” for ‘“*The 
Green-Eyed Monster” are printed on the 
envelope package which contains the play- 
ing cards. Available from Stanwix House 
at $.89 each. 


Monographs Available 


Type Size Research for the Partially Seeing 
Child* by Robert J. Pratt, William M. 
Eakin, and Thomas L. McFarland. Pitts- 
burgh: Stanwix House, 1960 


This monograph reviews and evaluates the 
findings of four research studies on type as 
it relates to printed materials for the par- 
tially seeing. The research reported covers 
a period of 40 years. 


Type, Printing, and the Partially Seeing 
Child* by William M. Eakin and Thomas 
L. McFarland. Pittsburgh: Stanwix House, 


1960 


This illustrated booklet presents a_ brief 
history of printed materials for the partially 
seeing and considers the confusion of type 
measurement in these publications. 


*Available, without charge, by writing: 


STANWIX HOUSE, Incorporated 
3020 Chartiers Avenue 
Pittsburgh 4, Pennsylvania 
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Conclusions 


It should be noted how much of the approach 
with younger children was done in a “play” way, 
as in dramatic play and rhythms, while with older 
children the emphasis was more on matter-of-fact 
everyday activities. In a primary group, lessons 
must of necessity be related to how to do many of 
the activities done at school: Therefore, we find 
lessons on speech drill, motor training, basic health, 
self-help, and socialization habits. Older children 
with these school and other experiences behind 
them are ready for more applied learnings that 
can be used at home and in the community. 

One logical conclusion from all of this must be 
that the types of lessons taught should vary ac- 
cording to the age levels of the group. More study 
is needed to show us a developmental progression 
in types of lessons,* as well as what to do in classes 
where all ages are present in one class. The dif- 
ferences appearing in the Peabody material suggest 
that the major lesson areas can be adapted to wide 
age ranges in any class. 

In curriculum development there are the problems 
of both feasibility and practicability. Feasibility 
would be related to the type of equipment and 
materials available in a classroom, the availability 
of community experiences and trips, the training 
of the teacher, and perhaps to the age and degree 
of handicap of the children. Some lessons just may 
not be feasible in some classrooms. Practicability 
may be more closely related to the question of 
whether a lesson had any use for a child, whether 
it helps him solve his problems of growing and 
living in a social world at school or at home, and 
being as much help to society as possible. In the 
best curriculum, we must try to see that the practical 
lessons become more feasible in any classroom. 

In the last analysis we can only tell what a 
lesson is doing for a child if we measure his 
“before” and “after” behavior. Research that at- 
tempts to measure growth in certain school areas 
can have little definitive meaning unless care is 
taken to determine just what lesson areas are being 
offered and how much emphasis is being placed 
on them. Otherwise we will find ourselves saying 
that a child is not profiting from his school ex- 


*The Illinois Curriculum Guide has done the most in this 


area, 
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The AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND invites you 
to register with its Nationa! Personnel Referral Service. 


Schools and other organizations 
throughout the United States are 
developing unique programs for 


blind students. 


Your professional abilities are need- 
ed for administrative and key teach- 


ing positions. 


Write for Registration Form 


National Personnel Referral Service, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
15 West 16th Street, New York 11, New York 





perience because he has not become any more 
skillful in coloring pictures, although maybe he 
is now learning to sweep a floor or set a table. 
Perhaps, when a study shows no increase in learn- 
ing in a second year, we need to check to see 
whether the study was measuring any of the new 
learnings during this second year. As a corollary 
to this, we need to be sure that our school programs 
do include new lessons to fit increased experience 
and physical growth. Whenever we find ourselves 
teaching only the same things one year that we did 
the previous year, with no new learnings, something 
is probably wrong with our program. 

The Peabody study is available as a research 
monograph published by CEC.* This monograph 
contains a rather detaile’ ‘ist of the kinds of 
lessons that were given by cnese teachers in each 
lesson area, as well as a description of teaching 
techniques. Several curriculum guides have addi- 
tional specific lesson suggestions. Such materials 
can be used to give ideas for developing a curri- 
culum with a well balanced program that takes 
into account chronological age and experience as 
well as mental age. However, until more study is 
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done so that we have specific evidence as to the 
practical value for the children in learning any of 
these lessons, from word recognition to manipu- 
lative skills, all we can do is continue with a trial 
and error approach, profiting from the experiences 
of teachers all over the country, and continually 
re-assessing our programs in terms of increasing 
knowledge about these children and the place they 
can fill in our society. Even the developmental 
approach must be used with caution until we know 
more about the growth and development of these 
children and the best time for introducing certain 
types of learnings. We are beginning to have rather 
specific ideas of what to teach these children. But 
the program will still be limited by that word 
“feasibility,” and only the teacher on the spot can 
know what is feasible for one particular class. 
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“Newspaper Reading” 


This workbook was written for educable mentally re- 
tarded students of JUNIOR and SENIOR high school age. 
It takes the student step by step through his family 
newspaper. Lessons and tests are included. 


“Everyday Business” 


This workbook was written for educable mentally re- 
tarded students of JUNIOR and SENIOR high school age. 
It consists of banking, budgeting, buying, federal income 
tax and insurance. 


Both workbooks sell for: 
$1.60 single copy 
$1.50 each for 10 or more copies 


Order from: 


Gary D. Lawson 
Rt. #2, Box 2804 
Elk Grove, California 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Perry, Natalie. Teaching the mentally retarded 
child. New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 
282 pages. $6. 


Miss Perry relates some cardinal principles of 
child development and parent education to the per- 
plexing task of instructing severely mentally retared 
children. In philosophy as well as in format, her 
book resembles a guide for workers in a modern 
nursery school or kindergarten. It is offered as a 
source of practicable suggestions which “should be 
considered tentative until better ways of helping 
severely retarded children are developed.” 

If and when better ways are developed it is likely 
that they will be derived from the same kinds of 
careful observations and __ sensitive-but-not-senti- 
mental insights on which this material is based. 

In a dozen chapters fortified by recommendations 
for related reading and a substantial appendix of 
sample schedules, report forms, and lists of materi- 
als, references, and supply sources, Miss Perry ex- 
plores numerous problems of home and school rela- 
tionships, instructional content, and teaching pro- 
cedure. Unique in contemporary publications on 
programs for mentally retarded children are the dis- 
cussions of “Self Expression” in Chapter V and “Un- 
derstanding the Environment” in Chapter VIII. The 
author’s interpretation of the nature and validity of 
self-expression through graphic and plastic media 
and through various forms of manipulative and dra- 
matic play, and her explanations of the sensory or- 
igins of the child’s knowledge deserve special atten- 
tion.—Bluma B. Weiner, The Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina 
HENDERSON, SARA C., and GREENBERG, BER- 
NARD L. A short guide to English writing. Gallau- 
det College; Washington, D.C., 1960. 216 pages. $3. 


A Short Guide To English Writing offers some- 
thing new and constructive in the attempt to cope 
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with the language problems of the deaf. Professors 
Henderson and Greenberg of the Department of 
English at Gallaudet College draw from actual ex. 
perience in correcting theme and composition pa- 
pers written by the deaf college student during the 
past six years, and, substantiated by their colleagues, 
they take the view that “many of the errors attrib. 
uted to hearing students are not regularly made by 
the deaf, though the latter bring to their writings a 
disturbing number of different and unusual ones.” 

The handbook offers a concise and simplified ap- 
proach in dealing with the essentials of grammar 
and correctness in writing. As a means of illustra- 
tion, authentic errors made by the deaf college stu- 
dent are presented and set off by contrast with the 
correct form of expression. These include construc- 
tion that omit needed prepositions which help make 
a phrase or sentence complete and those in which 
prepositions are inserted where not required, thus 
providing remedies for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing student so unfamiliar with idiomatic expres- 
sions. Misuse of the definite and indefinite articles; 
mistakes in using the comparative or superlative de- 
gree; number errors; confused negative affirma- 


Use the TACTILE-KINESTHETIC Approach 


Let the child trace the letters to correct reversals 
and to recognize and reproduce the alphabet. 
Make use of the cutaneous-sensory way of learn- 
ing. Alphabets on heavy green card, lacquer fin- 
ished, letters 212” high. 

CAPITALS 

lower case 

Numbers 1 through 10 

Ask your school supplier or order from 
TOUCH INC., Dept. E 
Teaching Aids for Exceptional Children 
P.0. Box 5385, Reno, Nevada 
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tive constructions; mistakes in word order; words 
most commonly misspelled—as well as those which 
distort the meaning, such as “plague” for “plaque,” 
“immoral” for “immortal”—are also treated with 
clarity and insight relative to the special problems 
of the deaf. Toward this end, moreover, a “Glos- 
sary of Faulty Usage” rounds out the last chapter. 
This glossary is ideally arranged in alphabetical or- 
der and contains over 500 illustrations, extracted 
from student papers, of words and phrases com- 
monly misused, followed immediately by the cor- 


rect form of expression. The index, itself, is all- 


inclusive inasmuch as it not only contains the sum 
and substance of the grammar but also has room for 
the key word, phrase, and idiom used in the il- 
lustrations. 

Issued in paperback form, the first edition of the 
book is being used for experimental purposes at 
present. A revised edition, based on attendant ex- 
periences during the current scholastic year, will 
be prepared by the same authors in the summer of 


1961.—Robert F. Panara, Gallaudet College 


JOHNSON, G. ORVILLE, and BLAKE, KATHERINE 
A. Learning performance of retarded and normal 
children. Syracuse University Special Education 
and Rehabilitaton Monograph Series #5, Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Syracuse Universty Press, 1960. 216 pages. 


These two educators have pioneered in searching 
for basic information on the learning processes of 
educable mentally retarded children. There have 
been all too few examples of persons in the teach- 
ing profession concerning themselves with research 
in this field. Instead, the field has looked to experi- 
mental psychologist to explore an area which should 
be a central focus of school people. 

Utilizing groups of older retarded and younger 
normal subjects of equivalent mental ages (differ- 
ent IQ’s), Johnson and Blake compare their im- 
mediate learning, retention, and transfer of learn- 


| 7 | Use the 
PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
NUMBERS . . $1.00 TACTILE-KINESTHETIC 


AE Approach 


To correct reversals, to recognize and reproduce numbers. 
BEADED (non-abrasive) number 234” high, on strong re- 
movable PRESSURE SENSITIVE backing. Numbers 1 
through 10. Reg. $1.50 value NOW $1.00. 
TOUCH Inc., Dept. E. 
Teaching Aids for Exceptional Children 
P. 0. BOX 5385, RENO, NEVADA 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


TO TEACH THE UPPER 15 PERCENT 


YOU MAY NEED 
THESE PUBLICATIONS: 


ENGLISH FOR THE ACADEMICALLY 
TALENTED STUDENT 

Edited by Arno Jewett, Specialist for Secondary-School Language 
Arts, U. S. Office of Education. This publication discusses the 
motivation of under-achievers, enrichment, acceleration, needed 
research, and suggests recommendations for English programs 
for the gifted at the secondary school level. 

128 Pages Published 1960 $1. 


SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE 

ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT 

Written by Milton M. Klein, Chairman, Department of History, 
Long Island University, Brooklyn, New York. Discusses some 
basic considerations for the development of a curriculum for 
the Academically Talented in the Social Studies. Included is an 
analysis of the special problems of method, suggested activities 
and appropriate materials for the gifted, a selected bibliography, 
and an examination of teacher resources and preparation. 


84 Pages Published 1960 $1. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE 
ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT 

Edited by Wilmarth H. Starr, Donald D. Walsh, Modern Language 
Association of America, Foreign Language Program; and Mary 
P. Thompson, Glastonbury Public Schools. Glastonbury, Conn. 
This publication reports the recommendations of a conference 
of experts in modern foreign language teaching covering both 
elementary and secondary education. 

89 pages Published 1960 $1. 


ADMINISTRATION—-PROCEDURES AND 
SCHOOL PRACTICES FOR THE 
ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT 

This publication, developed in cooperation with the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, deals with the prob- 
lems of the curriculum director, principal, and supervisor viz: 
Identification, the necessary expanded guidance program, ad- 
ministrative patterns for acceleration, suggested curriculum 
adaptations, evaluation criteria, and an extensive bibliography 
including state and local publications. 

207 pages Published 1959 $1.25 


These may be ordered from 
PUBLICATIONS-SALES SECTION TC, NEA 
1201 16th St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


Discounts on quantity orders in any combination of titles: 
2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 20%. 





ing skills. The overall finding was that IQ was not 
a significant variable affecting these tasks when MA 
was controlled. (However, there were a few notable 
exceptions to this general result.) As the research- 


ers point out: The generalizations eminating from 


the investigation are not applicable to academic 
learning in the classroom since laboratory tasks in- 
volving nonsense syllables, cards sorting and so on 
were used, rather than the three R’s per se. Never- 
theless, this reviewer would point out that argu- 
ments for special classes or other forms of homo- 
geneous groupings for the educable mentally re- 
tarded on the grounds they learn differently cannot 
be supported by th*s monograph—even though they 
may not be refuted. 

As was anticipated by the researchers, since 
limited higher mental processes were involved, the 
older intellectually retarded subjects performed 
more adequately than did the young intellectually 
normal subjects on simple sensorymotor learning 
tasks involving puzzle assembly and card sorting. 
The authors had expected the normal subjects to be 
more adequate than the retarded subjects on rote 
learning tasks involving serial and paired associates 
nonsense syllables, but the results were equivocal 
indicating a need for additional research; however. 
generally on the rote learning situations, the intel- 
lectually retarded and normal subjects did not dif- 
fer in rate of direct learning. 

There has heen considerable conjecture in the 
field that the retarded learn at approximately the 
same rate as normal children but forget much more 
quickly. The Johnson-Blake data do not support 
this. In terms of retention, it was their conclusion 
that, given comparable levels of initial mastery. in- 
tellectually and normally retarded subjects of sim- 
ilar mental ages do not differ in terms of retention 
as it is reflected by recognition, recall, and saving 
scores on relearning. 

It is also frequently conjectured that the retarded 
have difficulty with transfer of learning. On the 
paired associates nonsense syllables task and the rea- 
soning task, the two groups did not differ in the ex- 
tent to which they transferred. One may argue that 
the tasks involved were not sufficient difficult to 
create a differential between the two groups, that 
the tasks were not suitable for demonstrating the 
phenomenon, or that some other research procedure 
should have been used. These arguments are not 
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justified, as far as this reviewer is concerned. It 
remains for other researchers to refute these gen- 
eral findings. The field has indeed been helped by 
this series of studies which throw considerable doubt 
on some commonly held beliefs concerning the 
learning processes of the educable mentally re. 


tarded.—Lloyd M. Dunn 


MATERIALS RECEIVED 


Editor’s Note: The following published materials have been re- 
ceived recently at Council headquarters. There has been no 
opportunity to evaluate and review them, but they are pre- 
sented here with prices and addresses (where possible) for 
your information. 


Federico, Lois A. Eye care procedures in the home 
with special attention to the role of public health nurse, 
Reprinted from The Sight-Saving Review, Vol. 30, No. 1., 
Publication 135 of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, Inc. (1790 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York. $.05) 


Keesee, Elizabeth. Modern foreign languages in the 
elementary school: Teaching techniques. Washington, D. C.; 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Bulletin 1960, No. 29 (Available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C., $.45) 


Kennedy, Eloise. Teaching the deaf child to read. Re- 
printed from American Annals of the Deaf, Vol. 104, No. 
5, Nov. 1959. ($.25) 


Miller, June, Rousey, Clyde L., and Goetzinger, C. P. An 
exploratory investigation of a method of improving speech- 
reading. , Reprinted from American Annals of the Deaf, Vol. 
103, No. 3, May 1958. ($.25) 


The mongoloid baby. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security 
Administration, Children’s Bureau Folder No. 50-1960. 
(Available from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., $.10) 


Morin, Arline. Waukegan finds advantages in the 
itinerant teacher plan. Reprinted from The Sight-Saving 
Review, Vol. 30, No. 1. Publication 256 of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. ($.05) 


Mott, Basil J. F. Financing and operating rehabilitation 
centers and facilities. Chicago: National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 1960, 154 p. (This 
report is third and last in a series. Copies of the three 
guides are available free to those immediately concerned 
in the specific aspects of rehabilitation center development. 
Requests should be addressed to: National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 2023 West Ogden Avenue, 
Chicago 12, Ill.) 


Myklebust, Helmer R. Auditory disorders in children: A 
manual for differential diagnosis. New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1954 (third printing, 1960). 367 p. ($7.75) 
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